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be. The pessimists have been shown to be 

substantially right, and there seems to be no 
prospect in the immediate future of the resumption of 
effective negotiations. Meanwhile a Note demanding 
reparation for the outrages committed by Cantonese 
troops in Nanking is being presented to the Cantonese 
Government, and Mr. MacBonald in his speech on 
Wednesday did not question the propriety of that 
course—thus re-establishing a certain measure of agree- 
ment on this subject between the leaders of all parties 
in the House. Since Mr. Wheatley has chosen to 
become a back-bencher, the very foolish speech which 
he delivered on the same occasion need not be regarded 
as having any importance or as qualifying in any 
way the official utterance of his leader. But though the 
necessity for some such Note cannot be denied, it would 
certainly, as Mr. MacDonald hinted, be a great mistake 
to regard it as an ultimatum or as involving any point of 
honour or prestige on either side. What happened at 
Nanking happened merely because the Cantonese 
troops are insufficiently disciplined and are not under 
the complete control of General Kai-Shek. There is no 
question of bad faith on his part, as he has shown by 
promptly accepting full responsibility. Our Note, there- 
fore, can and should be regarded as of no very serious 
consequence, inviting nothing more than an acknow- 
ledgment of the facts, and some small monetary com- 
pensation for property destroyed. 

* - - 


Mr. MacDonald proposed that the League of Nations 
should be invited to make an impartial inquiry into the 
facts of the Nanking affair. The advantages of bringing 
in the League of Nations and so demonstrating our 
entire good faith in this matter might be considerable 
if there were really anything to be inquired into. But 


T= Chinese situation is about as bad as it can 


what the foreign casualties were, and according to the 
Cantonese Commander-in-Chief the Chinese casualties 
were six killed and fifteen wounded, figures which we 
can certainly accept. So why have an inquiry which 
could hardly lead to anything save a fresh exposure of 
the ridiculous lies circulated throughout the world by 
Communist propaganda? For that is hardly work for 
the League of Nations. An organisation calling itself 
“The British Labour Council for Chinese Freedom” 
circulated this week a telegram from Shanghai stating 
that more than half the city of Nanking had been 
destroyed by British and American shells, that the 
said shells were “incendiary,” that Pukow (which 
was not fired at at all) was still in flames, that “ half- 
burnt corpses fill the streets,” and that “ over 2,000 
of the population have been killed.” It is certainly 
desirable that the people who invent, and the organisa- 
tions which circulate, malicious fairy tales of this kind 
should be exposed and discredited, but in view of 
General Kai-Shek’s official statement that can surely be 
done without the intervention of the League of Nations 
and the dispatch to China of an international com- 
mittee of investigation. The activities of small and 
irresponsibly mendacious bodies like the B.L.C.C.F. 
mentioned above hardly deserve such serious attention. 
* * * 


The publication of the text of the Government’s 
Trade Union Bill may be said to have transformed 
the whole political situation. The Government appears 
as yet to have almost no idea of the hornets’ nest 
which it has stirred up. It would be quite easy to 
argue, and almost to prove, that the Bill if passed 
in its present form would be found to be practically a 
dead letter, which need have no appreciable effect upon 
the actual position and activities and powers of the 
Trade Unions. But that is not the main point. It 
is the gesture that is important. It does not very 
much matter whether this open attack upon the working 
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class is likely to be successful, because in any case areas in which decisive changes have taken place in 
if passed it must soon be repealed. What does matter the composition of either District Councils or Boards of 
is that such an attack should have been launched Guardians. The largest Labour gains seem to have 
at all. There is meanness and petty malice in nearly been in Liverpool. As usual the returns to hand are 
every clause. And, as a whole, thé measure is palpably extraordinarily scrappy and confused. Surely, it ought 
unfair, not only because it penalises combinations of to be somebody’s business to compile a record of these 
workmen and not combinations of employers, but elections, so that it can be seen exactly which way the 
because it obviously seeks to give minority malcontents wind of opinion is blowing. There are, of course, diffi- 
within any Union a power of injuring that Union culties in the way. Candidates appear under man 
which cannot be justified by any principle of common different labels in different districts; and the same 
equity. label does not always imply the same opinions. More- 
° ° * over, there are still a good number of places in which the 
Sane Labour opinion on the Bill hardly knows elections continue to be largely fought on non-party 
whether to scold or to laugh. So much of it can lines. Still, a good deal more information than is at 
obviously never be enforced. How, for example, are present vouchsafed by the newspapers could easily be 
the provisions against picketing to be enforced ina provided, and in particular the seed Party, with its 
mining village? Is the whole village to be sent to organisation throughout the country, ought to be able 
prison? The legalisation of picketing was a very to supply adequate records. It is noticeable that in 
valuable right when it was first granted to the Trade most of the industrial areas the Labourists make steady 
Unions, but nowadays non-Union blacklegs are in progress; but there is very little sign of their beginning 
most industries so few that it really would not matter seriously to attack either the agricultural or most of 
very much to the Unions if picketing were abolished the purely residential districts. 
aa. It would not, that is to say, appreciably * * * 
affect the success or failure of any ordinary strike. 7 
In Labour circles the Bill has domed haan. Gated The Minister of Transpest hes won the legal pastel 
the “Blacklegs’ Charter,” and as such no doubt it his case against the independent bus proprietors in 
will come to be known, but it is not likely that it [ondon. Some time ago, it will be remembered, 
will help the blackleg very much. In_ Left-wing on: lg “an — a ie g independents,” B pre 
quarters there is naturally a desire that the Government favouritism to the “combine” in the application 


wn soa — o a, a oe of these orders, refused to obey them, and questioned 
in it the end of all their oft-expressed hopes of industrial Ger te 4 pe = — er ng _— 
yeeee. It will be interesting to see what line the avn y. t “A ag — ™ 7 a ear ; . - The 
iberal Party eventually adopts in regard to this ing ew a Peg ii rw ” "hic h ha “ 
measure. Its attitude will obviously have a great deci Ait gnAuey ate fl . ae th ME, bie ae a rai 
effect on its prospects at the next General Election. m7) ur a com S.. b sed ha the E ling pe seealiaen 
On the face of it we should suppose that the Liberals, rw alien t sé f th se tic . f "fect The ie 
while not, of course, objecting to the legal condemnation “ee ne . ron d ra a iret, Ps 7a d a eal 
of the General Strike—for no one objects to that— eae na a eee ~ oy seve a - — Tr: ffi 
will find themselves obliged to oppose the measure as Tayi — Con - od - oy po ” < rd 
a whole on the ground that it is a foolish, ineffective {CvSOTY, ~“Omum Of Oe wee with the requirements 
and indefensible attempt to place the liberties of the ae te 7 a Se ws a ag d wv MN a ite 
Trade Union movement at the mercy of High Court th vd 3 a: © of bean f aah 1 all h id < 
judges. e order, account en, and legally should no 
e e ¢ have been, taken of the effects of bus ee 
Th : : ‘ : ans on the tramways serving the affected Toutes. e 
oer is evidently, very, svious feaing Within the cision of these two poms in the Minster’ favour 
Mr. Churchill will have to announce on Monday ; presumably serves the purpose for which hag wont —_ 
and as Mr. Churchill has never been popular since the pets: B ige “a a = ag che settle po ~ a 
last time he changed his party coat the feeling against TCs Oe Oe ne ee een cngstte ste tn de “a fi 
him may easily rise to serious proportions. He has maintenance of effective competition in London trafic 
no body of | ey x supporters in the House of pond Fe eee ee sy ono « — me 
, 3 : sae and unification. Till such a system is created, our 
Commons, and a Cabinet Minister in that position sympathies will remain with "the “ independents,” 


has always to carry his life in his hands. The complaint 
inst him is that he has not carried out his promises whatever the legal ean ns the — may be. 


of retrenchment and that the deficit cannot for the 
most part be ascribed to the Coal Strike. A further The Courts have always been inclined, in workmen’s 
complaint may possibly be made on the ground that compensation cases, to take a view favourable to the 
since it became clear that a deficit could not be avoided workman on points at which the statutes are am- 
Treasury policy seems actually to have aimed at biguously worded. A very important case which has 
increasing the deficit (met automatically out of the been decided this week maintains this tradition. A 
Sinking Fund) with a view to improving the estimates painter suffering from lead-poisoning claimed compen- 
of revenue for next year. It is being widely alleged sation from his last employer, who pleaded in reply 
that the Income Tax authorities have been unusually that the man had contracted the disease before entering 
inactive during the past two or three months and his employment. Such a point is obviously in many 
that quite a large proportion of the tax which fell cases incapable of proof either way. The House of Lords 
due on January Ist will thus be brought into next has now ruled that a workman, in respect of a scheduled 
year’s accounts. There have been cases, where un- industrial disease, can recover compensation from his 
demanded payments have been made, of receipts last employer, even if there is no proof that the disease 
being post-dated to April 1st. There is no special was caused or accelerated during his period of employ- 
harm in such a policy, but it would be interesting to ment with that employer. At first sight, this may seem 
discover what exactly is the Churchillian idea behind it. to involve considerable hardship upon the employer ; 
* * * but in fact it does not, because insurance against 

This week’s local election results have shown few the risk is practically universal. If the decision had 
sensational changes. On balance, there appear to be gone the other way, the hardship upon the workman 
fairly substantial Labour gains; but there are few would have been intolerable; for he might have been 
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driven, as Lord Sumner pointed out, from pillar to 
in an unsuccessful attempt to fasten liability on a 
whole succession of employers. As matters now stand, 
the insurance company has to pay, but that is no hard- 
ship, for the man has undoubtedly contracted the 
disease, under whatever employer he may have done so. 
, as between the various insurance companies, the 
is likely to spread itself out with something 
like equity. The fact that insurance is general has un- 
doubtedly made it easier for the courts to deal satis- 
factorily with cases of workmen’s compensation: its 
disadvantage is that it tends tu lessen the employer’s 
interest in the adoption of preventive measures against 
accident and occupational disease. 
* * * 


The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which has been meeting this week, has been 
having a troublous time. The first difficulty arose 
over the British Government’s opposition to the 
raising of the question of hours of work at sea. The 
French, Belgian, Italian and German Governments, 
however, took the opposite view, and the British 
resistance was overborne. It is, none the less, a serious 
matter that once again our Government has shown 
itself the protagonist of “‘ reaction” in the counsels 
of the I.L.O. A different trouble arose over the 
voting of the annual budget of the Organisation ; 
and in the division on this the entire employers’ group 
abstained, leaving the budget to be adopted by the 
votes of the workers’ and Government delegates. 
The employers’ action was really a frontal attack on 
the entire work of the I.L.O. They are no keener on 
international than they have ever been on national 
labour legislation; and their contention is that the 
LL.O. has been setting too hot a pace. In view of the 
very limited results that have so far been secured, this 
seems a strange contention; for, despite considerable 
activity in drawing up proposals, the I.L.O. has not 
been able to go at all fast in ‘securing actual ratifi- 
cations from the Powers concerned. Our own failure 
to ratify the Washington Hours Convention is only 
the outstanding example of a large number of cases 
of procrastination. 

* * * 


The engineering Trade Unions have renewed their 
demand for an all-round increase in wages. Negotiations 
with this object had been proceeding for more than 
two years when they were interrupted, a year ago, 
by the General Strike. The engineering employers 
had first shown infinite resources in spinning out the 
national negotiations, and had then announced that 
any move to seek local advances would be met by a 
national lock-out. In face of the situation created by 
the coal dispute, it was obviously useless for the Unions 
to proceed. Engineering employment and prospects 
are, however, better just now than they have been 
for a long time past, and it is not surprising that the 
Unions have decided to renew their claim. Engineers’ 
wages are, of course, extremely low, especially in the 
skilled grades. The less skilled workers have con- 
siderably improved their relative position, but the 
skilled men are definitely very much worse off than 
before the war. There is no doubt that an advance 
is overdue; but, hitherto, the employers, while 
admitting the lowness of the present wages, have 
endeavoured to attach to any advance conditions 
Which the Unions have felt unable to accept. Even, 
however, if they still wish to bargain for a change in 

de Union conditions, they should be in an economic 
position to begin the bargaining with at least some 
unconditional advance. This would clear the ground 
for a fresh discussion of the admittedly difficult problems 
to which changing methods of production and the 

status of skilled and _ less-skilled workers 
have given rise. 


The coal industry appears to have a knack of getting 
itself thoroughly mismanaged. In the United States, 
where a great coal lock-out has begun this weck, it is 
notoriously the worst organised of all the major industries. 
The present dispute is in the “central competitive 
field **—the group of coalfields which has been working 
since the war under a collective agreement with the 
United Mine Workers’ Association. Outside this agree- 
ment stand the great non-union coalfields, in which 
lower wages and longer hours are the rule. The owners 
in the central competitive field, in consequence of 
improved transport, have been more and more exposed 
to competition by the non-union fields ; and this is the 
more serious because the productive capacity of the 
industry is far in excess of the remunerative demand. 
The result is an attempt to cut wages by the owners 
who have hitherto been bound by the “ Jacksonville 
agreement.” The miners have refused to accept any 
reduction, and a great lock-out has begun. This does 
not extend to the anthracite miners, who in the United 
States supply the bulk of the domestic demand. It is 
bituminous coal, used mainly for industrial purposes, 
that is affected. The question now is whether the dis- 
pute will extend to the non-union fields, or whether the 
owners in these fields will cut successfully into the 
markets of the collieries affected by the stoppage. It 
is obviously not easy for the United Mine Workers to 
maintain their present rates of wages unless they can 
secure their extension to the whole country. And this 
is much the harder, because they are largely prevented 
by legal injunctions from attempting the organisation of 
the miners in the non-union fields. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If Republicanism 
survives the coming election it will not be the fault 
of its supporters. In the country its stock has been 
steadily dwindling, and the latest announcement of 
Sinn, Fein that under no circumstances will its supporters 
exchange preferences with Mr. de Valera’s followers, 
means, if it is persisted in, that the anti-Treatyites 
will make a very poor show at the polls. This decision, 
which is generally attributed to Miss MacSwiney, does 
not commend itself to many voters who have hitherto 
sided with her, and there are rumours that inside the 
next few weeks Sinn Fein may split on this question. 
Meanwhile, the most urgent problem of the election is 
less political than financial. No party has any reserves 
worth talking about, and some groups will be hard 
put to it to scrape together enough cash to pay the 
election deposits. Cumann na n Gaedheal is slightly 
better off than its rivals, but it has to fight on a broader 
front, and is handicapped by the rooted belief of 
Irishmen that a Government organisation instead of 
looking to its supporters for funds should pay lavishly 
for services rendered. Anything like a_ thorough 
canvass of the constituencies is out of the question 
with such primitive machinery as the various parties 
have at their disposal. Apparently the majority of 
candidates will content themselves with public meetings, 
and though in pre-war days orators like Mr. William 
O’Brien and Mr. Joseph Devlin could work wonders 
with these, our new race of politicians include few 
spell-binders. Labour alone has the courage to place 
its financial cards on the table. Its leaders are appealing 
for a fighting fund of £10,000, a modest amount con- 
sidering that to contest all the seats would mean at the 
barest minimum an expenditure of some £60,000. 
Reluctance to pay for politics is not confined to the 
Free State. It was admitted at a recent conference 
of the Northern Labour Party that lack of funds made 
it impossible to extend the movement to areas outside 
Belfast ; and one of the resolutions adopted directed 
that a memorandum should be submitted to the British 
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of retrenchment and that the deficit cannot for the 
most part be ascribed to the Coal Strike. A further The Courts have always been inclined, in workmen’s 
complaint may possibly be made on the ground that compensation cases, to take a view favourable to the 
since it became clear that a deficit could not be avoided workman on points at which the statutes are am- 
Treasury policy seems actually to have aimed at biguously worded. A very important case which has 
increasing the deficit (met automatically out of the been decided this week maintains this tradition. A 
Sinking Fund) with a view to improving the estimates painter suffering from lead-poisoning claimed compen- 
of revenue for next year. It is being widely alleged sation from his last employer, who pleaded in reply 
that the Income Tax authorities have been unusually that the man had contracted the disease before entering 
inactive during the past two or three months and his employment. Such a point is obviously in many 
that quite a large proportion of the tax which fell cases incapable of proof either way. The House of Lords 
due on January Ist will thus be brought into next has now ruled that a workman, in respect of a scheduled 
year’s accounts. There have been cases, where un- industrial disease, can recover compensation from his 
demanded payments have been made, of receipts last employer, even if there is no proof that the disease 
being post-dated to April 1st. There is no special was caused or accelerated during his period of employ- 
harm in such a policy, but it would be interesting to ment with that employer. At first sight, this may seem 
discover what exactly is the Churchillian idea behind it. to involve considerable hardship upon the employer ; 
* * * but in fact it does not, because insurance against 

This week’s local election results have shown few the risk is practically universal. If the decision had 
sensational changes. On balance, there appear to be gone the other way, the hardship upon the workman 
fairly substantial Labour gains; but there are few would have been intolerable; for he might have been 
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driven, as Lord Sumner pointed out, from pillar to 
post, in an unsuccessful attempt to fasten liability on a 
ghole succession of employers. As matters now stand, 
the insurance company has to pay, but that is no hard- 
ship, for the man has undoubtedly contracted the 
disease, under whatever employer he may have done so. 
And, as between the various insurance companies, the 

is likely to spread itself out with something 
like equity. The fact that insurance is general has un- 
doubtedly made it easier for the courts to deal satis- 
factorily with cases of workmen’s compensation: its 
disadvantage is that it tends to lessen the employer’s 
interest in the adoption of preventive measures against 
accident and occupational disease. 

* * * 


The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which has been meeting this week, has been 
having a troublous time. The first difficulty arose 
over the British Government’s opposition to the 
raising of the question of hours of work at sea. The 
French, Belgian, Italian and German Governments, 
however, took the opposite view, and the British 
resistance was overborne. It is, none the less, a serious 
matter that once again our Government has shown 
itself the protagonist of “‘ reaction”’ in the counsels 
of the I.L.O. A different trouble arose over the 
voting of the annual budget of the Organisation ; 
and in the division on this the entire employers’ group 
abstained, leaving the budget to be adopted by the 
votes of the workers’ and Government delegates. 
The employers’ action was really a frontal attack on 
the entire work of the I.L.O. They are no keener on 
international than they have ever been on national 
labour legislation; and their contention is that the 
L.L.0. has been setting too hot a pace. In view of the 
very limited results that have so far been secured, this 
seems a strange contention; for, despite considerable 
activity in drawing up proposals, the I.L.0. has not 
been able to go at all fast in ‘securing actual ratifi- 
cations from the Powers concerned. Our own failure 
to ratify the Washington Hours Convention is only 
the outstanding example of a large number of cases 
of procrastination. 

* * * 


The engineering Trade Unions have renewed their 
demand for an all-round increase in wages. Negotiations 
with this object had been proceeding for more than 
two gr when they were interrupted, a year ago, 
by the General Strike. The engineering employers 
had first shown infinite resources in spinning out the 
national negotiations, and had then announced that 
any move to seek local advances would be met by a 
national lock-out. In face of the situation created by 
the coal dispute, it was obviously useless for the Unions 
to proceed. Engineering employment and prospects 
are, however, better just now than they have been 
for a long time past, and it is not surprising that the 
Unions have decided to renew their claim. Engineers’ 
Wages are, of course, extremely low, especially in the 
skilled grades. The less skilled workers have con- 
siderably improved their relative position, but the 
skilled men are definitely very much worse off than 
before the war. There is no doubt that an advance 
is overdue; but, hitherto, the employers, while 
admitting the lowness of the present wages, have 
endeavoured to attach to any advance conditions 
which the Unions have felt unable to accept. Even, 
however, if they still wish to bargain for a change in 

de Union conditions, they should be in an economic 
position to begin the bargaining with at least some 
unconditional advance. This would clear the ground 
for a fresh discussion of the admittedly difficult problems 
to which changing methods of production and the 
changed status of skilled and _ less-skilled workers 

ve given rise. 


The coal industry appears to have a knack of getting 
itself thoroughly mismanaged. In the United States, 
where a great coal lock-out has begun this weck, it is 
notoriously the worst organised of all the major industries. 
The present dispute is in the “central competitive 
field ”’—the group of coalfields which has been working 
since the war under a collective agreement with the 
United Mine Workers’ Association. Outside this agree- 
ment stand the great non-union coalfields, in which 
lower wages and longer hours are the rule. The owners 
in the central competitive field, in consequence of 
improved transport, have been more and more exposed 
to competition by the non-union fields ; and this is the 
more serious because the productive capacity of the 
industry is far in excess of the remunerative demand. 
The result is an attempt to cut wages by the owners 
who have hitherto been bound by the “ Jacksonville 
agreement.” The miners have refused to accept any 
reduction, and a great lock-out has begun. This does 
not extend to the anthracite miners, who in the United 
States supply the bulk of the domestic demand. It is 
bituminous coal, used mainly for industrial purposes, 
that is affected. The question now is whether the dis- 
pute will extend to the non-union fields, or whether the 
owners in these fields will cut successfully into the 
markets of the collieries affected by the stoppage. It 
is obviously not easy for the United Mine Workers to 
maintain their present rates of wages unless they can 
secure their extension to the whole country. And this 
is much the harder, because they are largely prevented 
by legal injunctions from attempting the organisation of 
the miners in the non-union fields. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If Republicanism 
survives the coming election it will not be the fault 
of its supporters. In the country its stock has been 
steadily dwindling, and the latest announcement of 
Sinn, Fein that under no circumstances will its supporters 
exchange preferences with Mr. de Valera’s followers, 
means, if it is persisted in, that the anti-Treatyites 
will make a very poor show at the polls. This decision, 
which is generally attributed to Miss MacSwiney, does 
not commend itself to many voters who have hitherto 
sided with her, and there are rumours that inside the 
next few weeks Sinn Fein may split on this question. 
Meanwhile, the most urgent problem of the election is 
less political than financial. No party has any reserves 
worth talking about, and some groups will be hard 
put to it to scrape together enough cash to pay the 
election deposits. Cumann na n Gaedheal is slightly 
better off than its rivals, but it has to fight on a broader 
front, and is handicapped by the rooted belief of 
Irishmen that a Government organisation instead of 
looking to its supporters for funds should pay lavishly 
for services rendered. Anything like a thorough 
canvass of the constituencies is out of the question 
with such primitive machinery as the various partics 
have at their disposal. Apparently the majority of 
candidates will content themselves with public meetings, 
and though in pre-war days orators like Mr. William 
O’Brien and Mr. Joseph Devlin could work wonders 
with these, our new race of politicians include few 
spell-binders. Labour alone has the courage to place 
its financial cards on the table. Its leaders are appealing 
for a fighting fund of £10,000, a modest amount con- 
sidering that to contest all the seats would mean at the 
barest minimum an expenditure of some £60,000. 
Reluctance to pay for politics is not confined to the 
Free State. It was admitted at a recent conference 
of the Northern Labour Party that lack of funds made 
it impossible to extend the movement to areas outside 
Belfast ; and one of the resolutions adopted directed 
that a memorandum should be submitted to the British 
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Labour Party asking for a rebate of the Parliamentary 
levy paid by members of Trade Unions affiliated to the 


Labour Party in Northern Ireland. 
* * * 


Po.rricaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: When the Labour 
A Party sought a debate on the China situation on 

Wednesday, it was generally hoped in political circles 
that they were taking an opportunity of setting themselves 
right with the country on this question. The result was dis- 
appointing. Since the Parliamentary party by 37 votes to 35 
voted for the “ recall” of the British troops from Shanghai, 
I have taken some trouble to ascertain what actually happened 
at that ing. The saner spirits in the party have acknow- 
ledged to me in the Lobby that the demand for the recall of 
our troops when the lives of so many British residents were in 
apparent jeopardy at Shanghai, will do the Labour Party 
no good at the polls. The decision in this sense at the party 
meeting was, I hear, due to the insistent request of the executive 
of the three Labour bodies. For some days the question 
whether “recall”? should be added to “diversion” of the 
troops was bandied to and fro between this executive and the 
Parliamentary party. At the final meeting the executive got 
their way, but only in a meeting of seventy-two members— 
a minority of the party. The evening newspapers had florid 
accounts of how Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was made to “ toe 
the line” by the extremists. But as a matter of fact Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald stayed away from the meeting—in spite 
of its critical importance—and Mr. Clynes also was absent. 

* + * 

A letter from one of our officers at Shanghai, received by a 
relative in the House of Commons, states that it was a very 
difficult business getting the first two brigades into the city, 
as there was far ees adequate accommodation for them. it 
was for this reason that the third brigade had to be left at 
Hong Kong for a time, and not because of any wish to appease 
the Labour sentiment here in favour of the troops being diverted. 
The soldiers are packed into their quarters now like herrings in 
a barrel. The European residents naturally gave a warm 
welcome to the troops, and are lending ponies and motor-cars 
to the officers. Lists of houses were given them where they 
could get baths, and hot water, of which there is a limited 
supply. This officer also states that Communist agents in 
Shanghai are trying to thwart these efforts by the European 
inhabitants to be friendly to the soldiers, and are seeking to 
seduce their Chinese servants from their loyalty. 

* * * 

The Government’s Trade Union Bill has livened up a dull 
session of Parliament. I find that the Conservatives in the 
Commons are very well pleased with it, two-thirds of them whole- 
heartedly, and the other third (as I estimate) in favour of the 
Bill with the reservation that it would have been better to have 
left the political levy clause out, as it is interference with the 
internal affairs of the Unions. This shows a curious change 
of mentality in the Tory Parliamentary party since Mr. 
Macquisten’s Bill was to the fore, and a change which probably 
does not represent the Conservative feeling in the country. 
The Labour Party announce their intention of fighting the Bill 
tooth and nail, and a prominent Labour leader described it 
to me as a capitulation by Mr. Baldwin to the Die-hards. But 
this appears to be a mistaken view, for the Die-hards have at 
least been induced to abandon their demand for a secret ballot, 
and a section of the party, as I record, are now opposed to 
interfering with the political levy. However, one of the chief 
of the Die-hards tells me that the Cabinet will not be allowed 
to throw over the political levy clause as on this the Die-hards 
are ready to split the party. 

* * * 

A prominent railway director who often visits the Commons 
Lobby, and wields the chief influence on the employers’ side 
in railway matters, goes further in give-and-take views than 
the rank and file Conservatives. In a conversation I had with 
him he condemned the Government’s proposals in regard to 
picketing, which he said were entirely futile. He considers that 
the Trade Unionists when there is a strike can easily drive a 
coach and four through the proposed picketing restrictions. 

* % * 


The Government are picking up some trouble also with their 
Leasehold Reform Bill. Much as leaseholders may welcome 
a small instalment of protection, the owners of house property 
are afraid of the compensation preposal. I am told that one 
owner who deals in house property on a large scale has can- 
celled an intended purchase of two million pounds’ worth of 
property since the Bill’s introduction. 

* * * 

Mr. Churchill’s Budget deficit is, of course, one of the chief 

topics of the week. The Conservatives in the Commons are 


very pn ae him, saying that he has made no effort to 
out his retrenchment pledge, and attributing the deficit 
to this and other factors beside the coal subsidy. 
from popular just now. Labour critics say 
istake was in reducing income tax and super tax. 


He is far 
t his chief 





——— 


THE DECLARATION OF WAR 


HE text of the Trade Union Bill shows that the 
long internal struggle in the Cabinet has 
ended in what is substantially a victory for 

the extremists. The measure as a whole is the most 
emphatie declaration of the Class War that has heen 
made in this country by any responsible body within 
living memory; it is an undisguised frontal attack 
upon the Trade Unions, which whatever else it may do 
cannot fail if it is passed to reduce Trade Union law 
to chaos. Its terms are so wide and vague that 
nobody will know what it really means until the 
Courts, at great expense to all parties, have inter- 


preted its provisions. It is a Bill for the damnation 
of Trade Unions and the endowment of the | 

——. It will not in fact, probably, if it ever 
ecomes law, be found to have any seriously damaging 


effect upon the Trade Unions, because most of its 
provisions will be practically unenforceable. But the 
overt malice of its attack will certainly have a tre- 
mendous effect upon the temper of the whole Labour 
world. All hopes of any understanding or co-operation 
between masters and men must now be postponed 
to the Greek Kalends. The Government has declared 
war to the knife against Labour, and there can be 
no doubt that the challenge will be accepted. 

We are bound, of course, to assume that this Bill 
—this insensate piece of pointless provocation—repre- 
sents the considered view of His Majesty’s Government 
and is intended to be passed into law in somethi 
like its present form. Yet that is difficult to believe; 
for some of its provisions are such obvious nonsense 
that, even in the present Parliament, it seems impossible 
that they can survive the Committee stage. It is, 
however, no less incredible that the Bill can, by any 
process of amendment, be reduced to a reasonable 
form. As it stands it is not merely a gross example 
of purely party legislation, but clearly the work of 
a faction within a party, rather than of a party as a 
whole. That many Conservatives will strongly dis- 
approve of it is obvious; and it will be interesting to 
see how successful party discipline will be in making 
them keep their disapproval to themselves. 

The ostensible object of the Bill is to remove 
anomalies in the existing law. That such anomalies 
exist everyone knows; and there is certainly a case 
for a carefully worked out, and as far as possible 
agreed, revision and codification of Trade Union law. 
But the anomalies which exist to-day were introduced, 
it must not be forgotten, in order to remedy worse 
anomalies which existed before. The Taff Vale case 
made some legislation on the lines of the Trade Disputes 
Act inevitable; and something on the lines of the 
1918 Act was the necessary sequel to the Osborne 
judgment. This, indeed, is admitted by implication 
in the present measure, which does not propose the 
repeal of either of these Acts. 

But, if there is a case for improving Trade Union 
law, there is certainly every reason for walking warily. 
For every anomaly that this new Bill removes it will 
create a dozen fresh and worse anomalies in its place. 
If Trade Union law is to be amended, there ought at 
least to be a strong Royal Commission, generally 
recognised as impartial, to study the whole case before 
any actual legislation is attempted. Any Bill ought 
to be introduced, not in the heat of a recent upheaval, 
but after time has been allowed for quiet reflection. 
Above all, any new statement of the law ought to be 
as precise and unambiguous in its terms as is humanly 
possible. The present Bill satisfies none of these 
conditions. It has been produced without any previous 
public enquiry, by Royal Commission or otherwise. 
It emerges at a time when passions have been deeply 
stirred by a great strike, and when a Conservative 
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Government, having quite clearly lost the confidence 
of the country, has an evident interest in hobbling 
the political activities of the Opposition. And, so 
far from being unambiguous or precise, it bids fair, 
if it passes, to create a paradise for those who enjoy 
legal quibbles and the uncertainties of judge-made 
law. 

The extreme vagueness and ambiguity of its drafting 
appears especially in two of the clauses—those which 
deal respectively with picketing and the “ general ”’ 
or “sympathetic” strike. In both clauses the key 
word is the same—“ intimidation.” It is to be illegal, 
and punishable in certain circumstances by as much 
as two years’ imprisonment, to declare, instigate, 
further, or take part in any strike extending beyond 
a single “‘trade or industry ’—whatever that may 
mean—if the strike is designed or calculated to “ coerce 
the Government, or to intimidate the community, or 
any substantial portion of the community.” And it 
is to be unlawful, and punishable by imprisonment 
as well as fine, to “intimidate” any blackleg, not 
merely in such strikes, but in any strike. In the first 
of these two cases “intimidation” is not defined. 
But in the second it is; and the definition is so wide 
that it is almost impossible to conceive how the most 
peaceful of pickets could escape bringing himself 
within it. The expression “ intimidate’’ means to 
cause in the mind of a person a reasonable apprehension 
of injury to him or to any member of his family or of 
violence or damage to any person or property; the 
expression “‘ injury ” includes injury other than physical 
or material injury ; and the “ apprehension of injury ” 
includes an apprehension of “ boycott, or loss of any 
kind, or of exposure to hatred, ridicule, or contempt.” 
In short, the striker must not merely refrain from 
molesting the blackleg, he must refrain from disliking 
him; for obviously if he dislikes him he may un- 
wittingly cause an “apprehension of ridicule or 
contempt” and thus become liable to imprisonment 
for three months. If this extraordinary clause were 
passed into law, we should be back in a position not 
merely worse from the Trade Union point of view 
than any since the Act of 1875, but even worse than 
any since 1859, when picketing was legalised for the 
first time. And, in view of past judicial decisions, 
this loose and embracing meaning given to the words 
“intimidation ’’ and “injury” would clearly place 
the Trade Unions in a hopeless legal position. Either 
the clause would be a dead letter, or in every big strike 
the prisons would be full. 

There is hardly a sentence in the Bill which is not 
ambiguous. What are disputes “ within a trade or 
industry” ? A “trade or industry” is nowhere or 
m any way defined. Does “trade” mean “ craft,” 
or has it the same sense as in the Trade Boards Act ? 
Is tailoring a trade, or is the tailor’s cutter in one 
trade and the tailoring machinist in another? And 
what is an industry? Is engineering an industry, 
or are motor making, electrical machinery making, 
and iron moulding all separate industries? No one 
can tell. Only an endless series of judicial decisions 
could settle this, in each specific case. And, as Trade 
Union structure certainly does not follow uniformly 
the lines of either trade or industry, in any ordinary 
use of these terms, members of the same Union may 
easily be convicted of a crime, by any anti-Trade 
Union judge, even for “ instigating or furthering ” 

the interests of their fellow-members. 

As if this tangle were not enough, the Bill goes on 
to provide special remedies for the worker who falls 
out with his Union in connection with any “ illegal ” 
strike. The Union is to be open to proceedings by 
such members, and its funds liable to damages on 
their behalf, not merely in future, but ee 


without limit. That is to say, any Trade Unionist 
who has 


@ grievance against his Union in connection 


with the events of May, 1926, will next autumn, if 
this Bill passes, be able to bring an action against 
it for damages. Could any more malicious or more 
mischief-making provision be conceived? It is indeed 
an astonishing clause, the consequences of which 
it is quite impossible to predict. And, under another 
clause, special provision is made for the Government 
to proceed by injunction (i.e., without actual trial) 
against a Trade Union which it considers to be violating 
any of the penal provisions of the Act so as to restrain 
it from applying its funds to any (unproved) illegal or 
unlawful object. 

Endless vistas of class-war litigation are thus opened 
up. The Trade Unions are, to a great extent, thrust 
back into the position which they occupied between 
1825 and the legislation of the years 1867 to 1876. 
The strike remains nominally lawful, but the steps 
necessary to make it effective are largely denied, 
because on the face of it every imaginable form of 
picketing or peaceful persuasion is made illegal. Above 
all, it becomes impossible for the Trade Unions to 
have any reasonable means of knowing what are their 
legal rights. They are thrust back into the realm 
of judge-made law, and will incur a constant risk of 
violating the law without even knowing that they 
are doing so. 

We have no space to discuss here the shackles by 
which the Government proposes to limit the political 
freedom of the Unions. We must reserve our comments 
on that for a future occasion. At the moment it is 
enough to point out the more obvious and general 
issues raised by the Bill. From 1799 to 1824 Trade 
Unions were frankly regarded as criminal conspiracies 
against the State. From 1825 to 1871 they were 
tolerated, but still treated by the law, if not as actual, 
at least as potential conspirators. Only in the years 
1871 to 1875 were they definitely recognised, and given a 
reasonably clear legal status. Later legislation has for 
the most part only cleared up ambiguities or removed 
the anomalies discovered in the Acts passed in those 
years. But now, if the Government has its way, we 
are to have a substantial reversion to the earlier atti- 
tude. The present Bill in its language and general 
tenor treats the Trade Unionist as, at least, a potential, 
not to say probable, conspirator against the State. 
It outlaws him by implication. He is to be hedged 
round with all possible legal restrictions ; his right to 
strike (though not the employers’ right to lock out) is 
to be strictly limited, and its exercise made as difficult 
as can be. He is to go his way in constant fear of fine 
or imprisonment ; and special obstacles are to be put 
in the way of his seeking political redress for his 
grievances. He is treated as if he were a sort of 
hooligan, beyond the pale, and it is almost with a 
sense of surprise that one notices the absence of any 
provision which would enable the judges to have him 
flogged. 

In short, the sponsors of this Bill reveal a political 
atavism which we had supposed to be dead. And 
some of them have the myopic insolence to suggest 
that their object is the promotion of “ industrial 
peace.” If this Bill is passed, there will be no peace 
until it is repealed ; and its passing will make impossible 
for a long time any reasonable amendment of Trade 
Union law. If this Bill is placed on the Statute Book 
there is no manner of doubt that the flagrant injustices 
and anomalies to which it will give rise will lead in 
a very short time to its inevitable repeal and effacement. 
“* Repeal ” will be the watchword of the whole working 

class and will be inscribed also, we venture to predict, 
upon al] Liberal banners; and since the Conservatives 
will certainly not have a majority in the next Parlia- 
ment, that means that this inherently malicious and 
ridiculous measure, if it ever becomes law, cannot 
in any case remain so for more than a year or so. 


It is a really stupid as well as wicked piece of class-war 
B32 
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provocation. Its legal effect is likely to be almost 
negligible, but its moral effect will be immense. It 
means war to the knife between the haves and have-nots 
—hardly a pleasing or promising prospect we should 
imagine for that sentimental mouthpiece of the haves, 
Mr. Baldwin. 


CHINA, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE 


Paris, April 4th. 
HEN Great Britain, at the beginning of the present 
Chinese touble—that is to say, when the Southern 
forces manifested their superiority over the 
Northern forces in China—proposed to make a joint 
démarche, France declined to associate itself with British 
policy. It was possible for the French newspapers to write 
that the Concert of Powers in the Far East was broken. 
They did not miss their opportunity. British policy has 
been so changeable, first favouring the North and then the 
South, suggesting negotiations and sending gunboats, that it 
is impossible to discuss it in a letter from Paris. But the 
French attitude has been fairly consistent, and M. Briand 
refuses to follow in the wake of Downing Street. He 
decided to wait and see. He is still waiting and seeing. 
Certainly French interests are comparatively small, and 
therefore France is not obliged to make up its mind or to 
take sides. Nevertheless one detects something of the old 
suspicions and resentments, which France has always 
entertained in respect of England, in the rupture of the 
Entente Cordiale in so far as it affects China. East and 
West cannot meet, said Kipling ; but it is doubtful whether 
France and England can ever truly understand each other. 
I do not think that, in any event, France could have 
behaved differently towards China, but it would surely be 
well to drop the pretence that, except for specific purposes, 
there is or can be any special alliance between France and 
England. 

The most rocambolesque stories continue to appear in 
French publications regarding Franco-British relations. Let 
us take as significant, from many points of view, the 
interpretation given by the periodical Aux Ecoutes to the 
diplomatic happenings of the past few years. It starts 
with the demand of the Banque de France for the return of 
French gold which was accepted in pledge by the Bank of 
England. France wants to redeem the pledge, but the 
Bank of England is reluctant to reduce its metallic holdings. 
The writer goes on to state that the British bank has 
endeavoured to install itself in all the European countries, 
and despite British hostility to Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
Slavia—which have been backed by France politically and 
financially—has made loans to them. It has entered 
combinations which have benefited Greece and the Baltic 
States, and has helped Belgium. It is prepared to support 
Italy. These are not, declares Aux Ecoutes, simply business 
arrangements. By them England seeks to exercise political 
pressure. That political pressure, it is further affirmed, 
has been an embarrassment for France, which has been made 
to “ pay dearly for the collapse of the Cannes Conference.” 

What has this strange reading of recent history to do 
with China? We shall see. The commentator continues : 
‘England has hurt itself in pursuing an absurd anti-French 
policy. In encouraging against us adventurers in Syria, 
in Morocco, in Indo-China, England has provoked the 
Chinese events, which will cost milliards to its commerce 
and increase its unemployed by hundreds of thousands.”’ 
Thus all the pinpricks have, according to this journal, 
culminated in a Chinese upheaval with which France does 
not wish to concern itself. Nor is it only the opposition 
of France and England in the Near East and the Far East 
which is evoked. The occasion is taken to reproach England 
with its debts policy, and to blame England for attacks on 








the franc. England is held to be responsible for the recovery 
of Germany, and the turning of Central European nations 
from their alleged allegiance to France. Even 
friendship with Italy is dragged into the tableau. In short, 
the fundamental difference of outlook of the two Channel 
countries on nearly every subject is recalled, and the lack 
of French sympathy with English mishaps in China is made 
clear. 

It may be objected that this is an exceptional anti- 
English utterance, and that Auaz Ecoutes, which belongs 
to the Right, is not a political organ of great importance, 
The contention has some substance, but the frank remarks 
of the weekly paper do indicate a certain distrust which 
has never been wholly vanquished. Perhaps it cannot be 
vanquished. It would be well not to base too great expec- 
tations on a general Franco-British agreement. The best 
we can hope is to put ourselves in accord on particular 
points as they arise, and this will not always be easy, 
France and England do not look on the Chinese problem, 
for example, through the same eyes. France can, without 
any difficulty (as we have observed at Geneva), reconcile 
the maintenance of considerable land forces with a pacific 
purpose ; whereas England is inclined to take large armies 
as an evidence of militarism. England, on the contrary, 
thinks of a powerful navy as purely a defensive force; 
whereas the French are somewhat disturbed whenever the 
British Navy notifies its presence in foreign waters. The 
appearance of strong contingents of the British fleet off 
the Chinese coast does not inspire the French with any 
desire to join in these far-off operations. 

No words have been so much misused as Pacifism, 
Militarism, and Imperialism. The French believe them- 
selves to be pacifists in making the most tremendous efforts 
to organise their national defence on the Continent. The 
Socialists have initiated the unprecedented measure which 
provides for universal mobilisation, without distinction of 
age or sex, and the author of the Bill which would conscript 
women and children, labour and capital, is Paul-Boncour, 
who is taking a prominent part in the Geneva debates on 
disarmament. This may appear a queer paradox to us. 
But the French justify themselves by their unquestionable 
dislike of what may roughly be called colonial expeditions. 
Chanak has not yet been forgotten. The French turn the 
tables on the British by pointing to the British fleet and 
to British action in distant lands and waters. They regard 
the British Navy precisely as we sometimes regard the 
French Army. It is true that the British, traditionally 
proud of their fleet, show a curious blissful unconsciousness 
of its potential use as a military weapon. If I recollect 
aright, it was when everybody was sincerely talking of a 
new era of peace that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald provided a 
pleasant week-end entertainment to M. Herriot by taking 
him to see a great naval review! The British paradox 
responds to the French paradox, and there is, for the 
impartial observer, a good deal of ironic humour in these 
paradoxes. 

It is as an impartial observer that I will set out the French 
comment on the Chinese imbroglio. M. Briand has again 
apparently decided against the proposal of common action 
formulated by the British Government. As far as possible 
France will avoid intervention of any kind. France con- 
gratulates itself on not having helped in the bombardment 
of Nanking. It professes confidence in the ability of the 
Canton authorities to assure the protection of foreigners. 
If French missionaries are killed, everything is done to 
minimise the incidents and not to find a provocation in 
them. The British tales of Chinese atrocities are held to be 
exaggcrated. In them is not to be properly discovered 4 
pretext for a vigorous riposte. Moreover, the revision of 
the régime of concessions presents itself to the French as an 
absolute necessity. There is, it is declared, a Chinese élite 
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which cannot be expected to tolerate contracts which reveal 
an undoubted inequality. The Chinese movement is treated 
as a genuine Nationalist movement. Probably the Bolshe- 
yiks have taken advantage of the situation to forward 
their propaganda, but they have not created the situation, 
and their influence is, from the Western standpoint, 
negligible. 

There are, of course, Frenchmen who approximate to the 
British view, but I think it is fair to say that the foregoing 
sentiments correspond accurately enough to those of the 
average Frenchman. There would be an uproar if France 
were to find itself deeply engaged. The French Com- 
munists naturally go to extremes. They call on M. Briand to 
show by acts as well as words that he does not countenance 
any interference, They demand that he should recall the 
French troops and the French warships which are at 
Shanghai, that he should recognise the Government of 
Canton, that he should abandon the French privileges in 
China. Their programme is a complete programme of 
wholesale surrender. Otherwise, they will assert that the 
French profession of neutrality is meant hypocritically to 
mask the manceuvres of French Imperialism against the 
Chinese national revolution. 

The Socialists, expressing themselves less violently, 
apparently acquiesce. Even the Radicals, if one is to judge 
by the editorial articles of the Quotidien, would have 
France keep its hands off China. Let me summarise these 
editorial articles. They pronounce strongly for an attitude 
of reserve. They deplore any attempts to excite British 
public opinion. The events which have been recorded are 
regrettable, and the assassination of British and American 
residents is condemned. ‘“ Nevertheless,” asscrts_ this 
organ, ‘‘ the repression was immediate and disproportionate. 
The delegate of China to the League of Nations has com- 
municated to the Press a telegram, according to which 
seven foreigners have perished at Nanking. It is far too 
many. But when one confronts with this figure the 
figure of the victims of the bombardment which, if the 
information of the Kuomintang is to be accepted, reaches 
seven thousand, how is it possible not to say that the 
sanction outpasses the crime? If the United Kingdom 
does not think its nationals are sufficiently avenged, it 
must permit us to have another opinion.” 

Further, the Quotidien flatly rejects news from Shanghai 
which demonstrates that the French colonies in the great 
ports are in peril. If France persists in its refusal to par- 
ticipate in British action, then it is unlikely that the 
security of its nationals will be menaced. That there are 
hot-heads in the Canton Army is possible. That there are 
Bolsheviks is certain. But in their immense majority the 
troops are principally animated by the determination to 
free China from the yoke which foreign Powers place upon 
it. If other nations endeavour to maintain “ unequal 
treaties,” against reason and justice, and thus encourage 
the unification, in their resistance, of the North and the 
South, that is their business. The interest and the duty 
of France are to “ conclude new treaties on the basis of 
equality and absolute reciprocity.” 

That is how M. Pierre Bertrand states the case. There is 
not the slightest ambiguity. Even though the greatest 
excesses have been committed, will not, he asks, the 
sending of an ultimatum complicate and aggravate the 
situation? Will not the extreme elements be reinforced 
and the moderate elements be reduced to impotence ? And 
What will happen if the ultimatum is disregarded? Will 
there be a blockade? A war? Will not the Western 
enterprise be vain and dangerous? Will the British 
People expose itself to this immense peril ? 

Here is a one-sided statement, but it surely denotes the 
virtual impossibility of French support for any methods 





which might result in a conflict whose end nobody can 
foresee. It would by searching be possible to quote con- 
trary French opinions, but in such a grave matter a solid 
opposition opinion is of more importance than any other, 
since it is clearer and more active. Be it remarked that I 
refrain entirely from a discussion of the merits of the 
Chinese muddle as it affects the British: I content myself 
in this place with a plain account of the prevalent French 
view. SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


THE SINKING FUND 


UR comments last week on the usefulness or otherwise 

of the Sinking Fund have naturally aroused a 

certain amount of criticism, and it seems that 

we did not succeed in making our point quite clear. In 

the first place we did not propose that the Sinking Fund 

should be abolished ; on the contrary, we suggested that 

probably it ought not to be abolished, but that it ought 

not to be increased (as the Colwyn Committee proposed) 

and that it might perhaps with advantage be reduced. 

Again we did not suggest that “ National Debt” and 

“* National Savings’ are synonymous terms, but merely 

that each term is inaccurate and as misleading as the 
other. 

In the “ City Notes ” of the Times we are criticised for 
having said that the National Debt involves no national 
burden (since it merely means that Jones owes something 
to Smith) and for having suggested that there is no very 
obvious national reason why a very large Sinking Fund 
should be maintained for the paying off of the internal 
debt. The City Editor of the Times suggests that our 
argument 


that the internal National Debt is no burden because it is merely 
a question of taxing Jones to pay Smith destroys the case for the, 
abolition of the sinking fund. The sinking fund also is merely 
a taking from Jones, the taxpayer, to pay Smith, the bondholder 
who then becomes the possessor of cash that he can invest in 
business instead of Jones. If one payment is not a burden neither 
is the other. 


That is perfectly true and obvious. But the point is that 
there are limits to practicable taxation (i.e., redistribution 
of income through the Treasury). Theoretically there 
could be no objection to an income tax of 15s. in the £ 
if the product of such a tax were rightly employed, but 
in practice such a tax would almost certainly be economically 
disastrous. It is therefore desirable to reduce as far as 
possible this clumsy method of redistributing the national 
income which we call the reduction of debt so as to have 
money available for more productive forms of national 
expenditure—let us say the investment of a few millions 
in a national electric power scheme. The paying off of 
internal debt means from a national point of view nothing 
at all save a ledger entry. There can be no objection 
to the process if the Chancellor can conveniently manage 
it, with a view to the ultimate simplification of his accounts ; 
but if his powers of taxation are limited, then there is 
certainly a question as to whether he should spend what 
he can get in paying off Smith or alternatively in financing 
a new power station. 

The Times writer talks of the “dead weight” of the 
National Debt, and there he seems to us merely to be 
indulging in the common illusion on this subject. The 
National Debt is not and cannot be a burden on industry 
asawhole. He argues that “ if the £7,500,000,000 National 
Debt had been invested in productive enterprise the debt 
would be paying for its keep and no one would be worse 
off.” But surely that is not true. Our national industry 
is utterly incapable of absorbing any such capital sum. 
As it is a large proportion of our industrial capital is lying 
idle. Our shipbuilding industry, for example, could easily 
quadruple its output without increasing its capital. 
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What is the difference between “ productive” and 
** unproductive” expenditure? There is a difference, of 


course, but it is not the difference usually assumed by~ 


financial writers. We print on another page a letter 
from a correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ Orthodox.” 
He maintains that the War Debt “represents money 
annihilated instead of money turned to productive 
purposes.”” But what really is the difference from a 
national point of view? What does it matter whether 
money is “ annihilated ” in the shape of a worn out Rolls- 
Royce or pianola or a worn out howitzer? From an 
economic point of view it is the same. The purchase of 
a motor-car is supp~sed to be productive expenditure, 
whereas the purchase of a gun or a torpedo is unproductive 
expenditure. But, for goodness sake, why? What is 
the difference? Both are eventually “ annihilated ” 
without benefit to the nation as a whole. The motor-car 
dies in giving pleasure to its owner; the torpedo dies 
or should die in giving security to the nation. Why is 
one form of expenditure more “ productive” than the 
other ? 

But “Orthodox” offers other arguments which are 
more serious and more interesting. He suggests that the 
huge State Debt makes it impossible for industry to raise 
capital except at very high rates of interest. That is 
true, but we are not sure either that it is very important 
or that any possible Sinking Fund could appreciably affect 
the price of money for decades to come. The price of 
money depends for the most part upon factors of a quite 
different and altogether independent kind. It is certainly 
not true, as “‘ Orthodox” asserts, that “the existence 
of a huge Government debt means that the State is com- 
peting with industry for capital.’”’ For the Government 
debt is a fixed quantity and “‘ competes” with nobody. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that if the Government 
were to pay off its debt very rapidly and thus throw large 
quantities of money into the market it probably would 
reduce the current rate of interest. But no financial 
operations on that scale are contemplated. Whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer allocates £25,000,000 or 
£100,000,000 to the Sinking Fund is not likely to make 
much difference to the rate at which industry can obtain 
financial accommodation. But the psychological elements 
of the problem are so complex that it is certainly difficult 
to offer any confident prediction. ‘‘ Orthodox” believes 
that the Sinking Fund actually “ reduces the price of 
capital” for industry. It may be so, but we know of no 
evidence that supports that view. Meanwhile the Sinking 
Fund is a heavy burden not upon the nation but upon 
its taxable capacity and might in our view advantageously 
be reduced in order to make more money available for 
more public productive purposes. 


SPRING 


F those who have written on spring, few have been 
censorious or even lukewarm. The poets seem 
to be incapable of realism when once the name 

of the season is mentioned, and write as though white 
hairs and stiffened joints ceased to exist about the beginning 
of April. The gardener, though he has the long history 
of the world and the brief history of his own disappoint- 
ments to instruct him, welcomes the season as the first 
stage in a series of certain triumphs. The gambler, 
slow to learn from experience as the gardener or the poet, 
rejoices in the return of April with her girlish laughter 
as the month in which the flat-racing season is once more 
in full swing. There is joy in the hearts of lovers and 
dressmakers. There is scarcely a sour visage to be seen 
anywhere, indeed, save among the devotees of oysters 
who reflect that for them the year dies on the thirtieth 





ee 


of April and that neither the cuckoo nor the nightingale 
for all their enchantments can put an “‘r” into the name 
of a month that was not given an “r” byheaven. Butthe 
wail of the oyster-lovers is drowned in the chorus of the 
optimists, and the rest of us live as if in a new-painted 
world. 

Women especially are subject to the influence of spring, 
and, if we may judge from what we read in the women’s 
pages in the newspapers, resume about this time of year 
the indefatigable search after an unattainable beauty, 
The Press teems with hints of magic ceremonies for the 
translation of women into goddesses, and the world igs 
transformed for the imagination into a vast beauty parlour 
open to all. Every aid to loveliness, whether through 
dress or health, is proclaimed with the assurance of a 
racecourse tip, and if a woman attempted to put them all 
to the test she would find little leisure for reading the 
novels of the moment during the twenty-four hours of 
her day. I confess I sometimes wonder whether women 
gain as much as they lose from this breathless pursuit 
of the will-o’-the-wisp of beauty. They have for hundreds 
of years been devoting more attention to their personal 
appearance than men have devoted to politics, and it is 
doubtful whether at the end of it all they are more beautiful 
than they were at the beginning. To say this is not to 
contest the beauty of many women or to deny that the 
ordinary woman has as much claim to beauty as the 
ordinary man. But the most beautiful women would 
probably have been equally beautiful if fashions had never 
changed since the days of the Greeks, and if they had 
spent as little time in mending their personal appearance 
as men have done. It is the fashion in these days to 
accuse men of being all the things which they have accused 
women of being for centuries—gossips, lovers of the 
looking-glass, slaves of fashion, creatures easily distressed 
by an error in costume. It is true that men are only 
human, but circumstances in most ages have, fortunately 
or unfortunately, made it impossible for them to attend 
to their personal appearance so assiduously as women 
have attended to theirs. Men who have been careful of 
their appearance with the measure of care that is 
regarded as natural in women have become famous as 
eccentrics and live in social histories as fops and beaux. 

The truth is, I fancy, that men are as vain as women, 
but they are not so actively vain. They do not plot and 
plan about new clothes. They do not read about them. 
They do not talk about them. They seldom think about 
them. No man would feel that he was a failure because 
he had been seen in the same suit of evening clothes at a 
hundred different parties. He is sufficiently a slave of 
fashion to be afraid to appear in public in clothes such as 
have not been worn since Mr. Pickwick’s day. But I do 
not think that he loves change for its own sake in the 
fashions of dress. In these matters he simply does as 
his tailor bids him, and it would not cost him a pang if 
the design of men’s costume did not vary from year to 
year. If you published a men’s page in a newspaper 
and gave drawings of all sorts of possible clothes, he 
would not ponder on them and try to evolve out of the 
best of them the perfect suit for agent. If he sees another 
man wearing the same kind of hat as himself he does not 
rage inwardly, nor would he pay extra in order to obtain 
a hat that was the only one of its kind in England. Would 
a sex that thought seriously about its personal appearance 
ever have submitted its legs to plus fours ? 

The inactivity of men in the pursuit of beauty, indeed, 
is evident wherever the means of becoming beautiful are 
marketed. Advertisers of cosmetics, bath salts, face 
creams, and such things, do not spend large sums of money 
in bringing their wares to the notice of men. A man’s 
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attempt at making himself beautiful seldom goes further 

than an attempt not to look objectionable, and a cake of 

soap, @ shaving-stick and a tube of tooth-paste satisfy 
most of the needs of his toilet. If he shaves, it is with 
no positive design upon loveliness, but merely in order 
that he may escape criticism. That is what he chiefly 
aims at in everything that has to do with his personal 

ce. In all such things he is a utilitarian, not 
an esthete. 

Hence not for him are written such articles as that 
entitled ‘‘ Beauty’s Spring-time Rites,” which I have 
been reading in a daily paper. Not for him is it written 
that, at this season of the year, “‘a course of sun-ray 
baths will not only brighten the tone of your body, but, 
by peeling off the faded epidermis, will give your skin the 
bloom and satiny sheen of childhood.” You might offer 
the male population of London “‘ the bloom and satiny 
sheen of childhood,’’ and not one man in a thousand would 
be interested enough to say “ Thank you.” Nor do I 
think that you could persuade a fox-hunting squire so 
easily as you could persuade a fox-hunting squire’s wife 
or daughter to seek and ensue beauty, and not merely 
cleanliness, in the morning bath. He would turn but a 
deaf ear to those wooing sentences in “‘ Beauty’s Spring- 
time Rites*’: “To your daily bath add a handful of 
soda-bicarbonate—bath salts and soap are not advisable 
for dry or delicate skins—cover the face, neck, arms, 
and shoulders with a paste made of oatmeal, and lie quietly 
in the bath for fifteen minutes.” It would be a mere 
waste of time, again, to go on to urge him: “ Rub some 
olive oil well into the skin, massaging the limbs upwards, 
giving special attention to the knees and elbows. The 
addition of a teaspoon of oil of bergermotte (lime) to a 
cup of olive oil is beneficial and pleasant.” And if you wish 
to see him apoplectic with resentment, you would have 
but to murmur in his ear the advice that immediately 
follows: “For the face use the merest ‘soupgon’ of 
the oil or a good vanishing cream.’ Men, for all that 
the writers of paradoxes may say to the contrary, cannot 
be persuaded to do such things. 

No doubt, if you could prove that baths of the kind 
were a cure for rheumatism or even for baldness, many 
men as well as women would be tempted to participate 
in beauty’s spring-time rites. There is no denying that 
men dread rheumatism and baldness far more than they 
aspire after beauty. A man might be emperor of the 
world, but, if he were bald, he would feel that to be 
emperor of the world was not everything. The sensitiveness 
of Elisha on this point was not unique. His punishment 
of the children for referring to his baldness shows how 
even a good man may be driven to desperation by the 
disappearance of his hair. I am sure that, if the news- 
papers published articles on cures for baldness, no other 
articles would be read more greedily. I myself, who am not 
so much bald as on the threshold of baldness, never pass 
such an article unstudied. Hints on the prevention of 
baldness interest and excite me, even when I do not adopt 
them. It is only a few days since I found myself absorbed 
in hints of the kind by a specialist who declared that 
baldness could be prevented by rubbing the juice of lemons 
into the scalp and by submitting to a diet which included 
the eating of the skins of fruit and vegetables. It may 
be that I am too lazy to have recourse to such measures, 
but I am not too indifferent to refuse to read about them. 
I feel no such personal interest in the advice of those who 
tell you how to make the hair beautiful. A man is content 
80 long as he has hair at all. A woman, if we may judge 
her by the pages devoted to her in the Press, is not content 
unless her hair is not only there but beautifully there. 
It 1s probable that everything that the author of “ Beauty’s 
Spring-time Rites ” has written about hair is as applicable 


to the hair of men as to the hair of women. Yet I am 
confident that not even the vainest City man will obey 
her instructions and spray his hair with a quinine lotion 
and massage it lightly, taking steps to keep the waves 
in place. “ Dip the fingers in the bergamotte oil,” the 
writer continues, “and rub well into the hair, upwards 
from the nape of the neck, until it stands on end and 
the scalp tingles. Do not wash your hair more than once 
in ten days, and always use soft green soap.” Alas! these 
lovely rites awaken no response in our utilitarian bosoms. 
If we look on spring as the season of the return of beauty, 
it is not because we expect that we ourselves shall be more 
beautiful in spring than we were in winter. Not for us 
the oatmeal paste and the olive oil and the soft green 
soap, though I am sure poems could be written on such 
things. Whether, because of this apathy, we are superior 
to women or not, it is not easy to decide. Our sex is 
obviously capable of improvement, and we might possibly 
do something to improve it if, in the month of April, 
we began to think in a practical fashion of beauty’s spring 
time rites. Women at least have not given up the cause 
of beauty in despair. They take part in the rites of spring 
with Nature, which paints and powders the earth and 
clothes it once a year in beauty such as seems never to 
have been seen before by mortal eyes. v. Ve 


UNSCIENTIFIC HEALTH 
PROPAGANDA 


ITH all the talk that is going on nowadays about 

V V health and the prevention of disease, it is surely 
desirable that some definite standard of know- 

ledge and scientific training should be demanded of those 
who offer to instruct the public. Mr. Ellis Barker’s new 
book* might perhaps, since he is a layman, have escaped 
serious criticism, but the enthusiastic preface contributed 
by so famous a surgeon as Sir Arbuthnot Lane makes it 
impossible to ignore the unscientific and therefore dangerous 
tendencies which it embodies. We call it dangerous be- 
cause it assumes knowledge where there is none, and because 
Sir Arbuthnot’s endorsement is likely to mislead the public. 
It is not a safe thing, for example, to suggest that cancer 
can be either cured or abolished by a mere alteration of diet. 
Many parts of the book are interesting, and in so far as it 
succeeds in emphasising the importance of relying upon 
vis medicatrix nature rather than upon drugs and doctors 
it may be valuable. But having said that much we have 
said, we fear, all there is to say in favour of Mr. Barker’s 
** New Science of Health.” For indeed there is not a scrap of 
science in the book from beginning to end. It consists for 
the most part of innumerable quotations from medical 
books and journals, interspersed with the palpably unscien- 
tific obiter dicta of the author. We can imagine no possible 
medical theory which could not be supported, not to say 
“‘ proved,” by the method of selective quotation which 
Mr. Barker employs. The book contains a great deal of 
verbal repetition and not a little self-contradiction, but 
these comparatively trivial faults may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that Mr. Barker claims to have written the whole 
volume (of over 500 pages) in one month. Even a vegetarian 
can hardly hope to avoid errors at that pace; and in view 
of the immense importance which the author himself 
attaches to his work (“I hope,” he writes, “that I have 
furnished not merely a new science of health, but the new 
science of health . . . and that it will lead to the regenera- 
tion of the race ’’) one would have thought that he might 
have spent at least a modest six months on the task. Four 
* Good Health and Happiness. A New Science of Health. By J. 


Ellis Barker. With an introduction by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bt 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 
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weeks seems a very short time to give to the hygienic 
regeneration of the world. 

Alas! we fear there is not very much more sense in this 
book than there is science. Its main theme is that we 
should eat wholemeal bread and green vegetables, and avoid 
meat and all forms of “ pap ’”’—in short, almost the pure 
gospel of Dr. Josiah Oldfield and the fruitarians of twenty 
or thirty years ago—and that thus we may avoid “ 90 per 
cent.” of all the prevalent “ diseases of civilisation.”” The 
“ healthy savage ” of course appears on almost every other 
page, but he appears more than once too often. We are 
told, for instance, that our ancestors (like modern savages) 
had healthy colons because they had to deal with the husks 
of grain and vegetables; but only a few pages earlier 
we have learned that the Eskimos “ live almost exclusively 
on raw meat, fish, fat, and fish oil,” with no cereals or 
vegetables, never wash and eschew every form of ventilation, 
yet that they suffer from scarcely a single one of the “ diseases 
of civilisation” and have no trouble at all with their colons, 
their lungs, or their teeth. Then again, is it not a mistake, 
when referring to the comparative freedom of savages 
from tuberculosis, to mention the fact that as soon as they 
come in contact with that disease “ it runs an acute and fatal 
course in nearly all cases,” in short, that they die like flies ? 
For evidently their previous immunity can have had nothing 
to do with their mode of living. In one chapter Mr. Barker 
explains that we have no right to blame microbes for our 
diseases, but that we must rather blame ourselves for having 
neglected our defences against microbes—which is excellent 
sense. But later he opines that “ the finger-licking of the 
shop-girl when opening a paper-bag into which she puts 
cake or some other food should be a punishable offence ”— 
which is silly nonsense. Such contradictions abound in 
Mr. Barker’s book from its beginning to its end. 

No doubt there are certain diseases such as gout and 
rickets, which are the direct outcome of an artificial environ- 
ment, but the list of such diseases is a very short one; and 
there is nothing as yet that can possibly be called scientific 
evidence to substantiate the view that cancer, phthisis, 
pneumonia, diabetes, or even colitis, can be placed in the 
same category. The attribution of cancer, for example, 
to the consumption of meat or of over-hot liquids is at 
present nothing more respectable than a superstition, un- 
supported by an iota of scientific evidence. Many very 
able doctors may be personally convinced of such causation, 
but very few doctors are in any real sense scientific men, 
and the ablest practitioners disagree diametrically amongst 
themselves upon such questions, so that to the layman their 
opinions (other than about a specific case) are of no more 
value than his own or than Mr. Barker’s—are, in short, 
almost worthless. Mr. Barker holds that cancer “ is due 
to mistakes in feeding and living,” and points out that this 
view has been widely held since the days of Hippocrates, 
two thousand years ago. He naively adds, “ Curiously 
enough the treatment of cancer has scarcely made any 
progress since the dawn of medical history.” This fact, 
however, does not seem to shake at all his belief in the 
curative, or at least preventive, virtues of “‘ wholemeal 
bread.” 

Taken as a whole, the book is a remarkable demonstration 
of the fact that the doctors of to-day, from whom Mr. 
Barker quotes so profusely, are still, to a large extent, 
little better than “‘ medicine men.” There is very little 
coherent science either in their opinions or in their practice, 
save in relation to certain diseases for which specific cures 
have been discovered in the laboratory. If “‘ 606” had 
never been made and the virtues of calomel never investi- 
gated, Mr. Barker would probably have prescribed whole- 
meal bread as a prevention of syphilis and might even 
have diseovered “authoritative medical opinion” to 
support his view. So many admirable doctors seem 





—— 





prepared to generalise upon utterly inadequate data. Thus 


_ on p. 809, apropos of the desirability of breast feeding 


for infants, Dr. James Burnet is quoted as having written 
“‘ Nature provides in each individual case the milk most 
suited to each individual baby. No two mothers’ milks are 
exactly alike, but each one is specially adapted to the 
requirements of the infant in question.” Now, how on 
earth can Dr. Burnet know that? The prolonged and large- 
scale experiments that would be necessary to establish this 
undoubtedly pretty theory would be extremely difficult 
to organise and carry out, and certainly never have been 
carried out. Yet we are offered the dictum as if it were 
a scientific fact. Even that breast feeding per se is better 
than bottle feeding is not yet scientifically established, 
Most likely it is better, but if the fact that amongst the poor 
human milk is inevitably cleaner than cow’s milk were taken 
into account and eliminated, it might be difficult to discover 
superiority on either side. 


It certainly seems to us time it was made clear to the 
doctors, and to writers like Mr. Barker, that the public is 
very tired of all this abortive talk about “ prevention,” 
and how simple it is. If we can so easily prevent all these 
“diseases of civilisation,” might we not be offered, say, 
one single example of such prevention? We are always 
being told that dental caries, for instance, is entirely pre- 
ventable by a rational diet and reasonable care. “* Those,” 
writes Mr. Barker, “ who live on natural food, who take 
wholemeal bread instead of white bread and eat sugar in 
the unrefined form, are not likely to suffer from caries.” 
But there is not the slightest evidence to justify that word 
“likely,” it represents nothing more than the a priori 
opinion of Mr. Barker. For our own part, we do not 
believe that in the present state of medical knowledge 
dental caries is preventable at all, or can even be appreciably 
reduced ; but if, as we should like to hope, our opinion is 
wrong it surely should not be difficult for Mr. Barker, with 
the help, say, of Dr. Sim Wallace, to prove that we are 
wrong. ‘They have only to secure temporary control of the 
diet and “ dental drill ” of some institution for foundlings 
and orphans, and produce a crop of twelve-year-old children 
with the perfect teeth of their pet “ savages.” They 
should have a free hand to prescribe all the husks and raw 
meat and fruit they like; we should ask only to see the 
results. This challenge, of course, will not be accepted ; 
we offer it merely in the hope that it may induce some of 
these “ preventive ” doctrinaires to be a little more modest 
and sensible in their claims. In fact, we and they know 
practically nothing about dental caries. It is pretty 
certainly a “ constitutional” disease which has almost 
nothing to do with the eating of sweets or the use of @ 
tooth-brush. With a great many sufferers its ravages cease 
suddenly about the age of 80 or a little later, and thereafter 
no amount of sweet-eating or neglect appears to make any 
difference. Dentists talk vaguely about the increasing alka- 
linity of the saliva, but they really as yet know nothing 
useful about it. “ Pyorrhcea,” asserts Mr. Barker, “is 
a direct result of pap-feeding.”” Well, it may be or it may 
not ; he offers no evidence either way. We cannot, however, 
forget that there was a most unusual epidemic of it (and 
of the similar infection usually known as “ trench gums”) 
amongst the soldiers at the front towards the very end of 
the war; and the men in the trenches can hardly be said 
to have been “ pap-fed.”” Most, indeed, of the “ causes” 
assigned by Mr. Barker to this disease or that seem to us no 
more rational or well founded than the view which attr- 
buted the great outbreak of a peculiarly virulent form of 
influenza in 1918-19 to the excessive use of high explosives 
in Europe and the shortage everywhere of alcoholic spirits. 

Mr. Barker is an ex-dyspeptic who has laboriously 
cured himself ; and naturally in the process he has acquired 
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an exaggerated view of the importance of diet. His gospel 
may be useful to other dyspeptics, but it is an essay in 

logy rather than a “‘ new science of health.” It is 
dangerous to drink with meals, it is better to sit bolt upright 
than to relax, it is unwise to have hot baths, and even in a 
cold bath Mr. Barker prefers to use his hands rather than 
a sponge because “one’s hands are cleaner.” (But oh! 
Mr. Barker, what about that wonderfully healthy Eskimo 
and those “‘ magnificent Scottish Highlanders of the past,” 
who never took a bath at all, never even took their 
clothes off? Might they perhaps, with their diet of 
blubber or oatmeal, have safely dared the dirty dangers 
of a sponge? Or were they wiser not to?) 

There is, we think, a real objection to such attempts as 
this to teach the healthy the lessons of disease. For the 
normal man there is no harm in washing down a good 
meal with a good drink (in pursuance of the practice 
of our “ splendid’ Viking forefathers !), and there is no sense 
in advising him to chew bran and eschew hot baths and 
soup. No man, we feel sure, who observed such rules 
ever lived to be very old. Due allowance may, of course, 
fairly be made for the natural enthusiasm of the self- 
reformed dyspeptic, but it is truly distressing to find such 
a book—may we say such patent tosh ?—fathered and 
recommended by the President of the New Health Society, 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane. Only four months ago Sir Arbuthnot 
was emphatically advocating woollen versus cotton under- 
clothing in the columns of this journal. He now, with 
equal emphasis, recommends Mr. Barker’s views to us ; 
but Mr. Barker tells us that he has found salvation in cotton 
underclothing. What are we to believe? The instance 
istrivial but typical. On most of these questions of personal 
hygiene and diet the doctors totally disagree. They quite 
evidently know no more than laymen do—which is not 
much—and a good deal less than our ancestors seem to have 
known. If we are advised to adopt such a diet as Mr. 
Barker inflicts upon himself it is quite sufficient—even from 
a strictly scientific point of view—to point out that no 
healthy person since Adam has ever lived in that way ; 
and it is not unscientific to add that one hopes nobody ever 
will. Doctors usually meet only the diseased, but the New 
Health Society should surely seek to address its advice 
rather to the healthy than to the sick. If all these diseases 
are preventable we want to know how to prevent them, 
and about that Mr. Barker seems to have nothing to say save 
“wholemeal bread.’”” To ask us without evidence to 
believe in such a panacea, however stimulative it may 
have proved to his own colon, is surely to ask more than 
is reasonable. 


Correspondence 
WHY NOT ABOLISH THE SINKING FUND? 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—If ‘“‘ National Debt” and “ National Savings” are 
synonymous, let us by all means thank heaven for 1914-1918, 
and for the “ savings” that those terrible years enabled us to 
accumulate .. . 

Certainly a part of the National Debt represents the savings 
of the nation, and the orthodox rightly rejoice when there 
is an expansion in purchase of Savings Certificates. But it is 
equally certain that the War Debt was subscribed to a large 
extent out of the capital of the nation, and represents money 
annihilated instead of money turned to productive purposes. 
A preponderating amount of outstanding debt therefore repre- 
sents a very real destruction of wealth—the wealth destroyed 
is far from being an “ inappreciable ” amount. 

It is difficult to concur with the opinion that the “ national 
debt is different from all other forms of debt.”” The adoption 


of this theory by a Government would be utterly wrong from 
the point of view of both morality and expediency. The govern- 
ment that reserved to itself the right to preferential treatment 


over other debtors would soon find itself unable to borrow either 
for war (destructive) or peace (constructive) expenditure. 
The all-important fact about the National Debt is that it 
does constitute a very considerable burden on industry. The 
existence of a huge government debt means that the State is 
competing with industry for capital. As the debt is repaid, 
so the competition decreases. Furthermore, the reduction of 
the National Debt helps to lower—and is indeed the most 
important factor in lowering—interest rates. This, above all 
things, is devoutly to be wished for by the industrial community. 
There is, then, no “ issue , . . as between the bankers and 
industrialists ” on this question, for, apart from all considerations 
of “ credit” and “ prestige,” the reason for not abolishing the 
Sinking Fund is that it helps to reduce the price of capital to 
industry and thus remove the very real burden inflicted by the 
debt.—Yours, etc., * OrnTHODOX.”’ 


[We did not suggest that “‘ National Debt” and “ National 
Savings ”’ are synonymous ; we said merely that one term is no 
more accurate than the other. The National Debt is “* different 
from all other debts,” for the simple reason that the body of 
debtors includes also all the creditors. No question of “ morality” 
arises; the problem of the Sinking Fund is matter of pure 
economic expediency and nothing else. With other points 
raised by “* Orthodox” we deal on another page.—Ep. N.S.]} 


LABOUR ROWDYISM 


To the Editor of TuzE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a sentence or two of personal 
explanation in reply to Mr. E. P. Keely’s letter in last week's 
THE NEw STATESMAN. 

On the occasion (North Hammersmith) of which your corre- 
spondent speaks, I interrupted because a Conservative speaker 
refused to allow questions to be put. Later, when the audience 
got out of hand, I offered to try and keep them quiet for a 
Tory speech if allowed five minutes for a Labour one. The 
main difference—apart from that already indicated by your 
editorial note—between the two cases was that, on the one 
hand, questions were not invited, whereas, on the other, Dr. 
Haden Guest and his supporters answered questions of all 
kinds, even when wholly irrelevant, throughout the election, 
though in nine cases out of ten answers were hardly audible 
because of the terrific hubbub that was the rule at every meeting. 
—Yours, etc., Joun STEVENSON. 


PROGRESS IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—May I be permitted to point out a slight error which 
occurs in your issue of to-day? Your correspondent, in his 
admirable article on “* Progress in India,” speaks of “ an infant 
welfare movement initiated by the Countess of Reading.” He 
is reviewing Mr. Coatman’s book, on p. 257 of which occurs the 
following passage: ‘‘ Lady Chelmsford initiated an All-India 
Maternity and Child Welfare League. Lady Reading took up 
the work, and the movement she has initiated, known as the 
National Baby Week, has caught the imagination of large 
sections of the people all over India.” Lady Chelmsford 
inaugurated the movement with a Child Welfare Exhibition at 
Delhi which drew visitors from all parts of India. If I remember 
right, the numbers admitted to that exhibition rose to 15,000 
a day and were largely composed of purda women. Lady 
Chelmsford also started the League, with a central fund and a 
journal. Lady Reading took up this good work with enthusiasm, 
extended it and, as Mr. Coatman says, set on foot a scheme for 
training Indian nurses and doctors in larger numbers. 

To each her due.—Yours, etc., 

The Athenzum, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
April 2nd. 


H. SHarp. 


SYNONYMITY AND SEEDSMEN 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have been in the seed trade or closely connected with 
it nearly the whole of my life. It is true I have never raised or 
named or distributed a new variety of potato, I am therefore 
the better able to speak without any feeling of personal bias. 
I assure you that “S.L. B.'s” article on this subject in your issue 
of March 19th is wholly misleading, even to the point of being 


slanderous. 
c 
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In his references to the Ormskirk and Cambridge potato trials, 
‘*«S.L.B.” makes your readers assume that they were imposed upon 
the potato trade from without. As a matter of fact the trials 
were initiated and are carried out on a co-operative basis by 
the potato trade and the Ministry of Agriculture. Until these 
trials were rendered possible by this co-operative action there 
were no means of standardising potatoes other than those 
provided in the trial grounds of private traders. It was the 
voluntary unification, under the aegis of the Ministry, of the 
work done by private traders, which furnished the material for 
Dr. Salaman’s report. The Synonym Committee, which is 
solely responsible for the decisions regarding potato names, 
consists almost entirely of members of the potato trade (the 
“*Seedsmen” whom “S.L.B.’’ maligns), who not only give their 
services freely, but placed at the disposal of the Ormskirk and 
Cambridge institutions the valuable experience and records of 
work accumulated during lifelong investigations in private 
capacities. 

Dr. Salaman will, I am sure, be exceedingly surprised to learn 
from your contributor that “‘ all the genetic work in connection 
with the potato has been carried out for twenty years past” 
in the grounds of the National Institute at Cambridge. To 
the best of my recollection the institute in question was founded 
during the war, and largely by means of donations from the 
potato trade. 

I do not wish to say that “S. L. B.” misleads your readers inten- 
tionally. But what are we to think when he says “‘ Up-to-date 
masquerades under about two hundred synonyms”? And 
again “‘ Of Abundance, Dr. Salaman finds over one hundred 
varieties ; of British Queen, seventy-five ’"’—and so on? Does 
this statement not give the impression that ‘* Up-to-date” is 
presently being offered in seedsmen’s catalogues under two 
hundred different names? The facts are that ‘ Up-to-date ”’ 
and its synonyms have practically disappeared, not only from 
catalogues, but from the fields. It is no longer grown. ‘Twenty 
or thirty years ago every farmer grew “* Up-to-date,” saved his 
own “ seed ” and exchanged with other farmers. This constant 
selection resulted in numerous slight variations becoming more 
or less constant. Each farmer swore by his own particular form 
and generally gave it a name. In course of time no one could 
say which was typical ‘“‘ Date,” or it would be more correct to 
say that there was no “‘ Date” but scores of “ Dates.”” Very 
often the variation was due to nothing more than local conditions, 
soil, method of culture, etc., and was liable to revert on the 
slightest provocation. This, I say, was the state of affairs 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

It is to be admitted that this obtained with other varieties 
of potatoes. Everyone will remember Northern Star, and what 
a furore it made. Grown side by side with the parent stock, it 
produced prodigious crops. But the Synonym Committee 
of to-day would say it was a synonym, and rightly so, yet because 
of its cropping capacity it made money for farmers while its 
vitality lasted. 

But all this is ancient history—yet “‘S.L.B.’’ would have your 
readers suppose that farmers and seedsmen are not more 
enlightened than they were twenty years ago. He even ignores 
the fact that every seed potato dealer is now—and has been 
for several years past—under a legal obligation to furnish to his 
customers a Government certificate of trueness to name and 
type, freedom from “‘ rogues ’’ and immunity from wart disease. 
If he knew of this provision and of the dealers’ compliance with 
it, it was a wicked thing to suppress it ; if he did not know it, 
his unfitness to write on the subject is evident. 

«“S.L.B.’s” knowledge of the way ‘* new varieties ’’ are raised 
and placed on the market is evidently inadequate. Perhaps 
it may be useful to say something on this point. When the 
pollen from one variety of potato is placed on the stigma of 
another variety, cross-fertilised seed may be produced in what is 
generally known as a potato apple. These seeds presumably 
inherit characteristics from both parents; some dominant, 
some recessive. The resultant plants usually display greater 
vigour than their parents for a year or two, and the raiser is 
unable to decide whether the improvement in crop, or size, or 
shape of the tubers is permanent, or really distinct from either 
parent. In the olden days he made use of such discrimination 
and patience as he happened to possess, and either delayed or 
accelerated the placing of the “‘ new variety’ on the market. 
To-day, and for many years past he has invariably sent the 
‘““new variety” for trial to Ormskirk, where the Synonym 
Committee, whose eyes are not suffused with anything approach- 
ing parental fondness, pronounce their verdict which either 
damns or blesses. 

Certain statements with which “S.L.B.” concludes his diatribe 








are unequivocal, and as they cannot be substantiated they 
should be unreservedly withdrawn. He says: 

“The attention of otherwise reputable firms has been 
directed to the scandal of synonyms, but without effect 
apparently the profits are too considerable.” : 

** Every year the farmer is deceived and deceived deliberately 
by firms of standing.” 

** the majority of seedsmen have no intention of mending 
their ways or altering their- practice.” 


These are perfectly damnable accusations to be levelled 
indiscriminately at seedsmen by a writer whose knowledge of the 
trade seems to be limited to a hasty perusal of a book which is 
itself ungenerous to those who made its publication possible, 

I enclose my business card and sign my own name.—Yours, 
etc., E. Horton, 

March 29. 

[*‘S.L. B.” isat present abroad and has therefore had no oppor- 

tunity of seeing or replying to Mr. Horton’s letter.—Ep. N.S.) 


AN APPEAL FOR BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—Your Durban correspondent, in the course of an 
admirable article on Native Trades Unionism in South Africa, 
referred to a movement now being made to provide libraries 
for the club-houses of the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union. May I, as one who has been associated with that 
movement from its initiation last summer, be permitted through 
your courtesy to explain a little further to your readers its 
intentions and its needs ? 

The greatest difficulty of native trade-union organisation, 
apart from legislative restrictions, such as the Pass Law, lies in 
the poverty and ignorance of the black workers. Giving evidence 
before the Economic and Wages Commission in 1925, Mr. 
Kadalie, National Secretary of the I.C.N., stated that 75 per cent. 
of the members of his organisation were detribalised and 
industrialised natives. Of these, among the miners on the Rand, 
about 35 per cent. could read and write. A few native trades 
unionists, such as Mr. Kadalie himself, Mr. Champion of Durban, 
the staff of the Workers’ Herald and others, are highly educated 
and intelligent men. Realising the great desire and need of the 
workers for further educational opportunities, they instituted 
club houses at both Durban and Johannesburg and hoped to 
organise lectures, classes and reading rooms there, besides 
providing a much needed centre for recreation and social 
gatherings. 

But they were handicapped not only by poverty, but by 
artificial restrictions such as that quoted by your correspondent, 
whereby the Municipality of Durban refused to permit Mr. 
Champion to borrow books from the municipal library. The 
organisers need to keep in touch with economic and sociological 
thought ; but the unions are too poor to provide adequate books. 

Last summer, however, a new movement was set on foot 
for supplementing the efforts of the native organisers. An appeal 
was launched in the more liberal sections of the South African 
press, books were collected, a library officially opened with an 
interesting and quite unique ceremony attended by both black 
and white in Johannesburg last autumn, and lectures and concerts 
have been arranged in co-operation with some of the white well- 
wishers in the Black Workers’ Hall. 

There is, however, great need for further assistance. We 
need standard works on economics and sociology. We need 
good histories and books dealing with racial problems. We 
need simpler books for the beginners, and works of general 
literature. We need contributions for a fund which has been 
opened to provide works immediately necessary for 
reference, which do not happen to have been given. Might I 
be permitted to suggest that as secondhand books are most 
acceptable, if any readers of Tue New SraresMan should 
happen to possess congested bookshelves, they could confer 
a double benefit by sending the superfluous volumes, provided 
that they were not rubbish, either to me at my London address, 
or to the Librarian, I.C.U. Offices, 16 Market Street, 
Johannesburg ? 

May I, in conclusion, suggest that the growing native Trade 
Union movement in South Africa has been exhibiting an 
admirable moderation and statesmanship in face of all appeals 
to race animosity ; and that assistance given to its educational 
work is one of the few opportunities which people in this country 
have of showing their sympathy with its excellent work?— 
Yours, etc., 

117 Wymering Mansions, 

Elgin Avenue, W.9. 


WInIFRED HOLrTBY. 
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Miscellany 


THE MAN WHO WAS FISHING 


VERY day as I passed over the bridge he was 
E sitting on the bank, fishing in the weir-pool. His 
dress had once been quite smart, as village fashions 
go, and his shoulders seemed to remember their uprightness, 
though they were so rounded now. His clean-cut white 
moustache was evidently still a matter of pride; but 
altogether he seemed like the echo of a man, one whose 
hour of strength had struck long ago. He smoked a pipe 
as he fished, and never roused himself from gazing fixedly 
into the pool except when he hauled in the line to set new 
bait on the hook. This was almost his only movement ; 
but it never helped him, for he never caught any fish. 
Nothing but a stormy day kept him from his haunt. 

Every morning, if you looked out of the window soon 
after breakfast-time, you would see him taking up his 
position; and when you walked through the town at dusk 
you might see him coming along the street, his eyes looking 
vacantly thoughtful, as if there was something on his mind 
he could not quite remember or not quite understand. He 
always looked at the ground, but rarely further than a few 
yards in front of him. 

I never heard him speak to anyone, nor be addressed by 
anyone, except twice. The first time a passer-by asked 
him if he had caught anything yet, and he answered briefly 
that so far he had not. The second time he had words 
with some youths. Under cover of dusk they had hurled a 
paving-stone into the pool just as the old man was about 
to leave. I saw him rise hurriedly as the splash sounded 
and go towards them, and heard his angry voice floating 
across the wind tome. It was a clear evening after sunset : 
the evening star hung still alone in the sky, before the lesser 
stars had begun to appear through the day’s afterglow, 
and the new moon was scarcely visible climbing through 
the pine trees on the distant ridge. But the muffled quarrel 
between the old man and the lads destroyed the air’s 
silver-silent enchantment, and I went on, half wishing 
that the old man, instead of living still in the bodily house 
that had long since failed, had died before he needed this 
half-impatient pity. 

All through the summer he was there fishing, wearing the 
same empty look of thoughtfulness on his face, and re- 
fixing his bait with the same idle carefulness. His posture 
remained always the same, even on the hottest days, and 
he was always smoking. Through the autumn too he was 
there, sitting in the same place and the same way, fishing 
still even though the weir roared with the autumn rains 
and no fish could have stayed in the pool. His life seemed 
to be centred on fishing—as if it would be prolonged during 
the time that he kept his watch over the waters, and 
would stop when one day he should fail to be there. 

One day as I passed, a little urchin to whom in the late 
summer I had given a few apples, yelled out from the river 
bank some words of greeting to me. The angler turned his 
head and gave us a look as severe as his face could express. 
The urchin, whose back was turned to the pool, continued 
to laugh gaily at me ; and I halted looking over his shoulder, 
and watched the old man’s look of annoyance falter, and 
saw him turn wearily again to his fishing. The boy saw 
my glance, and turned his head and looked also. But he 
turned round again at once to me with a laugh, and shouted : 
“Hi, mister; got any apples—eh ? ” 

I shook my head. “ All right—don’t forget next time.” 
And he ran off whistling cheerfully and all out of tune. 

The old man’s eyes had met my own in the momentary 
look before he turned his head away. A faint spark had 
seemed to light up in them, but it was gone in an instant. 
I began to walk on: the oppressive emptiness of the man’s 





life, fishing, fishing, always fishing and always silence, was 
making me not so impatient as worried. Why did he not 
try and escape from that solitary muteness which quieted 
him on every side? Did all men’s friends leave them as his 
had left him? Were men always like this in their last 
days—such dwindling ghosts of themselves? He had no 
friends : but what was worse, he looked as if he no longer 
cared to have any. 

He would have been less disquieting if only when he 
left his position he would have walked faster ; if he would 
not have looked so melancholy and so disturbingly lonely ; 
or if he would have done anything rather than sit all day 
like a statue. I wished I had never seen him, and resolved 
not to pass that way again. For every day as I saw him 
I thought more and more how he was like a feeble Tithonus, 
but one unbeloved. He seemed never to be in a hurry, but 
always waiting, like one who, knowing what is to come, 
tries to pass away the intervening time. And the sight of 
him gave me to think too much. 

Winter had set in when I saw him last. The trees rustled 
no more, but roared and crackled with bare branches, and 
the river was rising so fast that it would soon be in flood. 
A thick mist had settled over the countryside that morning, 
and we met like two shadows from nowhere. We passed 
on the bridge: he walked towards me and went by with 
the same air of dejected resolution. When he had passed 
I turned and watched him as he went further into the mist, 
melting and melting into the surrounding uncertainty until 
he finally vanished. And as I turned back to walk on I 
caught from the river the faint glitter of the sun breaking 
on the water. It seemed so heartlessly beautiful: and I 
squared my shoulders and hurried off home. 

Epwarp SNELSON. 


WAR 


OU think these plotted, those designed 
the War with deadly craft—and some 
made money out of Kingdom Come 

on purpose! Nothing of the kind! 


God ! how much better such devilish 
cunning than that ineptitude 
which, like a slattern bringing food, 
just slipped, and let the whole world smash! 
HumBert WO LreE. 


Drama 
THE DYBBUK 


" DYBBUK has entered into the bride!” I confess 
A at the moment—the exclamation occurs at the 
end of the second act—I was not fully alive to all 

its horrid implications, which sent a shiver of horror through 
the wedding guests and prompted the bride’s father to raise 
his arms in despair. Indeed, although the scene before 
my eyes was striking enough, and the bride’s sudden 
blaze of terrified anger had changed her instantly from a 
white dove into a fluttered hawk, the exclamation itself 
struck me as comic. It proceeds from the lips of “ The 
Messenger,” a character who wanders in and out of the 
scene on some indefinite mysterious errand, always carrying 
with him an extinguished lantern; he fulfils in the play 
the function of an insufficiently explanatory chorus. The 
figure of The Messenger is a weak spot in the play. Though 
I must attribute in part the failure of his exclamation to 
touch my sensibilities to my own ignorance of Hebrew 
demonology, such ignorance is to be expected in a London 
audience, and I am more inclined to blame the author 


of the programme-note for not having instructed us in 
cs 
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the nature and habits of Dybbuks instead of recording 
on his flysheet the previous success of the play. 

A Dybbuk is the spirit of a dead man which, instead of 
going to heaven or Gehenna, lodges itself in the body of 
a living person, whence it can only be exorcised with 
great difficulty. In this case the habits of the Dybbuk 
give an opportunity for fine acting in two parts; Leah, 
the bride, played by Miss Forbes Robertson, and the 
Rabbi Azrael, played by Mr. Michael Sherbrooke who 
exorcises the Dybbuk by a threat of excommunication 
and presides over an extraordinary trial in which the 
plaintiff is a dead man and the accused the father of the 
bride. The play itself has serious blemishes. It drags 
in places and it closes with a tableau in which Leah is 
seen in the arms of her Dybbuk, now happily externalised, 
and habited in a manner something between the dress of 
a Roman emperor and a gentleman on his way to the 
bath. This is a failure, even though the lights are dim. 
But the play is full of moments of intense and exotic 
interest, and the acting of the two main parts, the Rabbi’s 
and the bride’s, is really worth seeing. 

I could not help wishing that the whole cast, with the 
exception of Miss Jean Forbes Robertson, had been Jewish. 
Those who saw the Lithuanian players and the other 
Yiddish company when they visited London, will remember 
the almost repulsive vitality and emotional exuberance of 
those actors. These qualities were required in this play, 
the scenes of which are laid in eighteenth-century Poland, 
now in a dark and ancient little synagogue, now in a street 
swarming with deformed and hungry beggars, now in 
the council chamber of the Rabbi Azrael. It is, however, 
only while we are under the spell of Mr. Michael Sherbrooke’s 
finely timed gestures and vehement, dignified elocution, 
which as he speaks makes strange beliefs significant, or 
under the charm of Miss Forbes Robertson’s touching 
simplicity, that our imaginations are really held. For a 
moment or two she has to croon a lullaby to an imaginary 
child which she will never bear, and half singing half 
speaking, her words reach us with the effect of poetry, 
so moving is the crystalline, even gentleness of her voice. 
Very well delivered, too, was a similar passage, half spoken 
half crooned, by her nurse (Miss Joan Pereira), when 
she is coaxing Leah back to resignation after the spirit 
of her dead lover has been expelled from her. 


We are introduced to this lover in the flesh in the first 
act. He is a poor and ardent student, the son of her 
father’s old friend. Many years before the two friends 
had made a mutual vow that in the event of children 
of different sexes being born to them they would betroth 
them to each other. Sender, Leah’s father, has in the 
meantime grown rich and worldly, and after the death 
of his friend he wishes his daughter to make a good match. 
He is aware that Channon, the poor scholar, is his dead 
friend’s son, but though he receives him into his house 
he is determined he shall never be his son-in-law. Channon 
is consumed by an exalted passion for Leah and though 
the oriental customs of their race prevent them from 
seeing much of each other, she has learnt to return his 
love. Despairing of winning her he turns his attention 
from the orthodox theology to the study of the Kabala, 
inclining more and more to the mystic pleasure-cult of the 
Hassidic heresy. The Kabala initiates him into the 
practices of magic. He dies in the first act in the synagogue, 
while the other students are dancing and capering in 
anticipation of the feast which Sender will give to celebrate 
his daughter’s betrothal ; but by dying he is able to turn 
himself into a Dybbuk and inhabit the body of his 
beloved. 

Act II. takes place in the street outside Sender’s house. 
According to custom the bride is compelled before her 


marriage to dance with all who ask her; passive and 
terrified she allows herself to be clawed over and whirled 
about by the noisome beggars who have collected at 
her father’s gate. And yet other ceremony has first to 
be performed ; she must visit the cemetery and, knocking 
on the graves of her dead relations, invite them, too, to 
her wedding. She asks to be allowed to invite Channon 
also; her old nurse is frightened at the idea, but yields 
to her wish. When she returns from the graveyard 
the Dybbuk has already leapt into her body. The 
candles are lit, the music begins, she is sitting in the bride’s 
chair, the bridegroom approaches her obsequiously ; 
suddenly, with a shriek, she turns from milk-white dove 
into a hawk with a broken wing, and flutters, panting 
with terror, to the ground. It would have been more 
dramatically effective if the explanation had reached us 
through the horrified murmur of the superstitious crowd, 
rather than through the comically pompous exclamation 
quoted at the opening of this article. 

In the next act Sender approaches the Rabbi Azrael to 
ask him to exorcise the Dybbuk. The Rabbi is an old 
man, in whom the fires of sanctity and zeal are sinking into 
a longing for rest. He wearily gathers himself together for 
a great spiritual effort, but first he must find out the cause 
of this disaster having fallen upon a daughter of Israel. 
Sender will tell him nothing, but one of the judges of the 
Jewish Court has dreamt that a dead man has a charge to 
bring against Sender. The Rabbi decides to call this 
spirit up and confront the living man with the dead. The 
dead man is of course Channon’s father, and after some 
abracadabra of a simple kind, made plausibly impressive 
by Mr. Sherbrooke’s measured acting, he states his case 
against Sender. “I hear a voice but I cannot hear the 
words,”’ says one of the judges ; “ I hear words, but I hear 
no voice,” says another and he proceeds to tell the Court 
the story of the broken vow. Sender is sentenced to give 
half his property to the poor and to pray for the souls of 
his dead friend and his dead friend’s son. He accepts the 
decision of the Rabbi, but significantly, the dead man’s 
spirit, when he is asked if he accepts the judgment, is 
silent. Now the Rabbi is prepared to proceed to exorcising 
the Dybbuk. The girl is brought before him; the 
Dybbuk, speaking with her voice, refuses obstinately to 
quit until the black candles of excommunication have been 
lit and the fatal ram’s horn blown. (By the bye, the property 
manager must get an instrument with a harsher, nobler and 
more ominous note; the sound off-scene on Tuesday night 
was that of a boy trying to get a blast out of a coach-horn). 
Once more preparations for Leah’s wedding are begun; 
she and her nurse are left within the magic circle drawn by 
the Rabbi’s staff, but Channon’s apparition draws her out 
of it. The unfortunate tableau of eternal union in fidelity 
takes place and the Rabbi finds on his return that Leah 
has disappeared. Just before the curtain falls the inevi- 
table but pointless Messenger stretches himself in the 
attitude of one crucified in front of the sanctuary, and booms 
forth, “‘ O, for a Just Judge.” If this is a reflection on the 
Rabbi it strikes me as unfair. I suppose it is intended to 
suggest that there is a higher law by which love is supreme. 
Still no one could expect a Rabbi to leave a Dybbuk in 
possession. 

Mr. Ernest Milton as Channon had a difficult part. He 
should reduce his staggering in the first act, or reserve it 
to the moment before his final fall. When the girls in the 
synagogue talk about him, they should keep farther off. 
It is a play with stretches of dullish dialogue, but it is lit 
with gleams of queer intensity and its thrills are new to us, 
and it affords opportunities for admirable acting, which 
both Miss Forbes-Robertson and Mr. Sherbrooke seize. 

DeEsMOND MacCarTHY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AM not well read in either the theory or in the history 
of painting; I cannot, therefore, judge how original 
Mr. Clive Bell’s views are upon the relative importance 
of the painters he discusses (Landmarks in Nineteenth 
Century Painting. Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.), but 
only inform you that his book is most interesting and written 
with a polished vivacity that makes it extremely agreeable 
to read. This does not appear to me a disqualification for 
reviewing it; for criticising it—yes, but not for giving 
others an idea of what it contains. Many of his ideas were 
new to me and doubtless will be to many of his readers. 
Forinstance, I found his essay on T'he Rediscovery of Paganism 
and the Impressionists extremely illuminating. First he 
defines Paganism : 

Paganism, I take it, is the acceptance of life as good and satis- 
fying in itself. To enjoy life the pagan need not make himself 
believe in another world, for instance, or a juster organisation of 
society, or complete self-development: he does not regard it as 
a brief span or portion in which to do something for his soul, or 
for his fellow creatures, or for the future. He takes the world 
as it is, and enjoys to the utmost what he finds in it: also, he 
is no disconsolate archeologist spending his own age thinking 
how much more happily he could have lived in another, and what 
a pagan he would have been on the banks of the Ilissus. No, 
paganism does not consist in a proper respect for a pagan past, 
but in a passionate enjoyment of the present ; and Poussin, though 
he painted Bacchanals galore, would have been quite out of place 
in the world of Theocritus. Your true pagan neither regrets not 
idealises: and while Swinburne was yearning nostalgicly for 
“the hearts of the nymph in the brake,” Renoir was finding 
inspiration for a glorious work of art in the petticoats of the shop- 
girls at the Moulin de la Galette. 

Mr. Bell adds : 

I am talking about art and artists, mind you. There have always 
been plenty of people to delight in shop-girls’ legs; but only an 
artist can get far enough away from, without losing hold of, this 
agreeable theme to transmute it into a thing of beauty. The 
common man when he tries to handle it is merely prurient or 
pornographic. In Renoir’s pictures or Manet’s there is no 
taint of anecdote or reminiscence, nothing of Félicien Rops or Van 
Dongen. They make you feel surely enough that the scene— 
be it a dance or picnic, promenade or bar—is joyous, that “‘ the 
atmosphere ” is delightful; but both are far too much artists to 
hint at any particular feeling of their own for the model, con- 
sidered not as a form but as a particular being, or, worse still, 
to invite you to share it. 

I must here interrupt him for a moment. It does not strike 
me as true to say that Manet’s women and, at any rate, 
Renoir’s earlier pictures of women, are not pictures of 
“particular human beings”; “Olympia” is a particular 
woman. I do not mean that it is a fact relevant to his art 
that her name was Victorine Meurend, that Manet met her 
in the Palais de Justice and that she served often as his 
model, for instance, in ‘“‘ Lunch on the Grass,” “* The Young 
Woman of 1866,” ‘‘ The Guitar-Player,” and other pictures ; 
but that inextricably mixed with the peculiar pleasure 
many of these Impressionist pictures give, there is 
undoubtedly a literesque element. ‘‘ These pictures, whether 
of a dance or picnic, promenade or bar,” are not merely 
studies in form and colour; they exhale, as he says, a 
peculiar joyousness and delight, and that delight is the 
result of an attitude towards the subject itself considered 
as a reality. He describes it as “ pagan,’ and he most 
ingeniously accounts for its rediscovery by the Impres- 
sionists. 

One hardly realises how contrary to all the rules it was—I 
don’t say it was never done—for a painter, before the impres- 
sionists, to take his canvas out of doors and there complete his 
picture. Corot himself never made more than sketches sur le 
motif, and I think the same is true of Constable and Courbet. 

Daumier, to be sure, went into the street—but to seek, not its 
beauty and movement, but its tragic significance. . . . Now, at a 


picnic or a café-chantant an artist cannot really see nobility or 
pathos, or “ the light that never was”; he can only “ think them 
in.” But the impressionists were forbidden to think anything 
in, so they had to peer hard into picnics and cafés-chanianis to 
find some purely visual quality that would suffice to fill a work 
of art. They found beauty; and, bettering their instructions, 
added a lyrical quality—their delight in beauty. They stared 
and stared again at contemporary life, and the more they looked 
at it the more they liked it. . . . The Impressionist painter was 
in love with his world. He was in love with the absurd little 
horse-cab that took him to the gare St. Lazare, with its yellow 
body and its driver’s shiny white hat. He was in love with 
the streets and the passers-by and the garish shop windows and 
the architecture of the boulevards even. He was in love with 
the station when he got there, with the bookstalls and the piles 
of luggage and the tall carriages and the puffing locomotives. 

He was in love with the cuttings and embankments and the bridges, 

and the ridiculous little villas seen from the window, with their 

palisades and vegetable plots... . 

Mon dieu, mon dieu, la vie est la, burst out the most enchanting, 
though most penitent, of their poets. . . . The world is so full of 
such wonderful things: the world is lovely: life is delicious. 
This is paganism ; and this joy in what the orthodox considered 
ugly came to the impressionist painters, I think, largely because 
they took their canvasses out of doors in the laudable determination 
to paint only what they saw, and to find in that an adequate 
inspiration. They refused to find in what philosophers call 
‘external reality” a means or a symbol; they loved it for itself, 
and were rewarded with a copious gift of the very stuff of art. 

Mr. Clive Bell goes on to remind us that the best painters 
of to-day are “‘ anything but pagan, being pensive rather 
and disposed to abstract construction along traditional 
lines. The severely xsthetic qualities of the great Im- 
pressionists—their colour and drawing—are what they 
admire, when they admire them at all.” 

Here for a moment, the tip of the Cloven-Hoof of the Old 
Adam peeps out in Mr. Clive Bell’s new delightful pages ; 
the suggestion that if you are really artistic you need not 
count that lyric joy an esthetic pleasure. 


* * * 


His book deals with Ingres, David, Constable, Géricault, 
Delacroix, Millet, Corot, Guys, Turner, the Pre-Raphaelites 
(he is down on them), Daumier, Manet, Monet, Seurat and 
Divisionism, and the end of Impressionism. My quotations 
will show the grace and pointfulness with which he 
handles his subjects. I confess I was surprised to find 
him rating Géricault so highly, there was a sham Titanesque 
bombastique quality in his work: “ Horse attacked bya 
Lion,” “ Lion devouring a horse,” “* Man felling a Panther,” 
“Ox felled by a Tiger,” “‘ Negro assaulting a Woman,” 
“* Centaur seizing a struggling Woman,” ‘“* Demons carrying 
off a Man and a Woman,” “Death driving a Man on: 
March! March!” and episodes from the war of the Titans, 
these titles suggest both Géricault’s manner and imagination, 
but both are better summed up in his confession, ‘* Quand 
je commence une femme, ¢a devient toujours un lion.” 
Turner’s “ most convincing title to fame,” in Mr. Clive Bell’s 
opinion, is that the Impressionists recognised him as one, 
perhaps the chief of their masters. This implies that 
Turner’s most important works are “‘ Steam, Speed and 
Rain” and “The Ball Room at Petworth,” in which 
apparently a hundred crimson macaws have just finished 
tearing each other to pieces in a whirlwind of sunlight. 
As Mr. Bell says the room : 


had ceased to be a room full of furniture possessing value for life, 
and had become a congeries of luminous masses possessing aesthetic 
value of their own. . . . So here probably for the first time the 
young impressionists saw the deliberate putting into practice 
of unmitigated «stheticism. They saw the labels torn clean off 


the common objects of use, and the objects treated unequivocally 

as coloured forms, acting directly on the esthetic sense, and 

making no appeal whatever to the cognitive and recollecting past. 
No doubt the influence of these pictures was great, but 
it appears to me that Turner can be claimed to be more 
than a fore-runner. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


This Generation. By L.W.VEpRENNE. Allenand Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
The Sun in Splendour, By THomas Burke. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The Case of Bevan Yorke. By W.B. Maxwetu. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Firecrackers. By Cart vAN VECHTEN. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


It is, I suppose, true even of the people who never read novels, 
that the people they have read about in the novels nobody can 
avoid reading outnumber the people they have actually met. 
As for those of us who, either from choice or under the com- 
pulsion of necessity, read several novels a week, we often find it 
difficult to remember whether certain things have been told us 
by real people or remain in a confused memory as lively episodes 
in an otherwise forgotten piece of fiction. 

This gradual accumulation in the reader’s mind of sets of 
characters and varieties of incident has created a rather odd 
standard by which the multitudinous novels of to-day can be 
judged. A good novel may be either true to life or true to 
fiction, and it is to the latter class that the most successful novels 
generally belong. Great novels—and these do not appear often 
enough to trouble us much—make their own standards, and 
change the current of fashion when they come. Mr. W. B. Maxwell 
makes the hero of his new novel, The Case of Bevan Yorke, point 
out how Wilhelm Meister, the form or formlessness of which 
had been “a thing apart for a hundred years... is being 
adopted by novelists in all countries—the life of a man into 
which shall come, or out of which shall grow, a philosophy of life 
generally.” 

Bevan Yorke takes exception to the autobiographical novel ; 
and, indeed, it has had its day with us and is become for the 
moment old-fashioned. His friend agrees: 

I said I was sure that more and more now'the novel (and perhaps 
plays too) must become essentially the progress of a human mind— 
or of several minds. 

Then Yorke asked what sort of minds—the common standard 
mind or the unusual mind. He said he seemed to see in current 
fiction a strong tendency to glorify the muddled, confused, addle- 
pated state in which the bulk of our population—male and female— 
are content to pass their existence. 


This description might without much injustice be applied to 
Mr. L. W. Vedrenne’s second novel, This Generation, though Mr. 
Vedrenne is far too clear-minded himself to glorify addle-pated 
confusion and muddle. What he does show us is the progress of 
several minds through experience towards a working philosophy. 
Young John Manifold who has escaped the war, and Gilbert 
Armature who is still young but in the shadow of that dividing 
experience, represent ‘“‘Those who had been targets and those 
who had not.” Lila, John’s elder sister, nervous and war- 
haunted, and Antoinette Prynne, “the neatest thing in the 
world yet immensely impressive—in a very small hat and a little 
string of pearls that were impressively real,’’ represent the femi- 
nine target and non-target. Lila, beautiful and neurotic, goes 
on the stage and cannot love any man whom she attracts ; 
Antoinette, neat and self-contained, makes no attempt to hold 
John, and he lets her go because he has met Gilbert Armature, 
who knows that the only hope in life is to change “‘ from satis- 
factoriness to lunacy—to go out and look for someone else’s 
trouble.” John recognises the spirit and wavers, setting “ the 
emotion of love against the solemnity of friendship.” Lila, 
too, feels the impact of Gilbert’s purposefulness. She loves him 
but gives herself to a backer of plays. Gilbert almost loves Lila 
until he meets little Molly Tedd, who tells him “‘ I’m a Red,” and 
who, in the end, marries John. Here is material enough for two 
novels, and Mr. Vedrenne has still in hand the older generation; 
Stephen and Sophia Manifold, the Prynnes, and the Tedds, and a 
crowd of minor characters who make up the society of Feyhurst 
and fill the dressing-rooms and flats of theatrical London. It is 
all very vivid and well handled, but Mr. Vedrenne still suffers 
from the exuberance of his own apprehensions. He suffers 
and sympathises, not too fully but too widely, with every 
character he touches. His mind has still too much in common 
with the photographic plate, which cannot lie neither can it 
select. He is at present too true to life to be as good a novelist 
as he easily might become. 

In The Sun in Splendour Mr. Thomas Burke makes his first 
appearance as a writer at full length. Like Mr. Vedrenne he 
crowds his scene. But this is not because, like Mr. Vedrenne, he 
wishes to show us several layers of life, but because the layer 
of life he exposes is unbearably crowded. It is an essential 
part of the tragic frustration, the ironic triumph of Christopher 
Scollerd’s youth that he lives in Islington. The son of the land- 
lord of “The Sun in Splendour,” he is almost drowned in the 





— 


stream of humanity that floods the pavements and dams up 
the alleys of the underworld and rises to wash back into its 
swirling depths the creatures who struggle to any place above 
the level of its daily tide. David Scollerd is a more or less 
successful publican with a gift for music but no genius. He 
plays the ’cello in a string quartet that meets in a room above 
the bar, and his son inherits his gift magnified to the point at 
which the music-lover becomes the musician. 

‘**Chaps born in back streets get to be Prime Ministers and 
things like that,” says his rich uncle who is inclined to invest 
money in giving the boy a musical training. ‘Sooner his father 
knocks the music out of him and puts him to something sensible 
the better,” says his aunt, and wins the day. So Christopher 
becomes leader of the Sistine Cinema Palace orchestra and 
writes a one-step that sets Europe and America dancing and 
humming, and is, after all,asuccess—ina way. But the real music 
he is never allowed to equal has saved the soul of little Connie 
Giltspur, who listens in the rain to the quartet discoursing Mozart 
and Brahms and Borodine. These give her strength to escape 
from her abominable aunt and to become cloakroom attendant 
at Queen’s Hall, where she can, in the intervals of her duty, 
still listen outside the doors to the music that keeps her soul 
alight. 

There is in this exciting tale, vileness and squalor, greed and 
lust, self-seeking and, every now and again, an escape into chivalry, 
such as that of the street-walker Ivy, who rescues Connie from 
such a fate as her own, or into the romance of law-breaking as it 
is known to the pirates of the modern world, who steal motor- 
cars and escape in ninety-nine events to be defeated in the 
hundredth. The book is a fine one, only missing by a hairs- 
breadth the greatness which differentiates selected from 
sublimated observation and experience. 

Both Mr. Burke and Mr. Vedrenne are writers still young 
enough to aim at being true to life. Mr. W. B. Maxwell has 
lived far past that ambition. In the epilogue to The Case of 
Bevan Yorke, from which I have already quoted, he says—not 
without bitterness: ‘‘ The most dangerous attribute a novelist 
can offer in a novel is novelty . . . readers like the same thing 
said in the same way again and yet again. . . . Almost every 
solid reputation of modern times proves the correctness of this 
fact.” 

He might have gone further and said that the Reader, that 
greedy but discriminating monster who requires the hundred 
thousand circulation, demands not truth to life, which is a shifting 
business of variable shades and standards, but truth to fiction, 
which is stable and easily recognised and appraised. In this 
book we have the now stereotyped set of characters: husband, 
wife, mistress and confidential chorus. A middle-aged man; his 
admirable but rather dull wife; his delightful children and his 
post-war secretary, the young girl we know so well complete 
with slim figure and flaming hair, play the usual game. They are 
all characteristically silly. The man is weak and his wife patient 
to the verge of imbecility. The girl is selfish and neurotic to a 
degree which in real life would make her so intolerable that 
no one would be bothered with her at all. But in fiction, true to 
type, Ursula Dibden is the centre around whose perversities 
Bloomsbury, Chelsea, St. James’s Square and the Foreign 
Office revolve. Instead of running away with Bevan Yorke and 
staying there until a divorce can be put through, she runs away 
without him and does not come back until he has been suffi- 
ciently reconciled with his wife to make it probable that there 
will be a third Yorke baby. When she comes back she lives with 
him in his flat in London and so deprives him of the services of 
his respectable housekeeper, and then leaves him for the monstrous 
feminist and religious maniac, Lady Frederica Lardner. Ursula, 
you see, is the post-war minx of fiction, and she finally gets 
mixed up in a murder of which Yorke is accused. She then 
goes off to America leaving him in a lunatic asylum from which 
he emerges to pronounce on the modern novel before getting 
altruistically drowned. A very capable piece of work and one 
which has, I see, already gone into several editions. 

But if Mr. Maxwell is content to write fiction with fiction as 
his standard he does still trouble himself to invent a new if not 
original plot for each of his novels. Mr. Van Vechten goes a 
step further on his road of success. The novel he can write is 
so successful that he just goes on writing it. His rich, bored, 
epigrammatic metropolitan crowd does not change even s0 
much as its names. The Tattoed Countess, Nigger Heaven, Fire- 
crackers, published in a different order in New York, can be 
read in any order in London. Gareth John the novelist, Mrs. 
Lorillard the mondaine, the Countess Nattatorini the erotomaniac, 
and all their train scream and struggle and are bored on exactly 
the same note throughout. It is on the vivacity of his scorn and 
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the gusto of his descriptions that Mr. Van Vechten very wisely 
depends for his effects. These qualities are always amusing and 
have never been employed more enjoyably than in the scene at a 
y in Firecrackers, where a group of New York society leaders 
are unable to decide whether their host’s boot-legged drink is 
whisky or liqueur brandy. It is a good scene—the book is no 
better than that. Naomi Roype-Smirs. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF SPANISH 
MYSTICISM 


Studies of the Spanish Mystics. By E. Attison PEERs, M.A., 
Gilmour Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 
Vol. I. The Sheldon Press. 18s. 

These studies of seven Spanish mystics, three of them, Ignatius 
of Loyola, Teresa, and John of the Cross, well known to English 
scholars, and four, Luis de Granada, Francisco de Osuna, Luis de 
Leén and Juan de Los Angeles, less familiar, are sure of a warm 
welcome. Professor Allison Peers is an expert in the strange, 
alluring world which he has explored and of some of whose vast 
treasures he has already put us in possession. He has been the 
translator of three books of the Catalan poet-mystic, Ramén 
Lull; and three years ago he paved the way for the present 
work by a “ Preliminary Survey’ of Spanish Mysticism, in which 
representative passages were given from thirteen mystics of the 
Golden Age in Spain, that Castilian epoch which fronted our 
Elizabethanism as ‘“‘a man who storms the heights of heaven” 
faces a man who but conquers the world. 

It was a heavy task which confronted the writer. The works 
of the Spanish mystics are enormous in extent, and, ** with a few 
exceptions, have lain undiscovered and unknown for centuries, 
even in Spain itself.’ The libraries of Madrid, Barcelona, 
Seville, Valencia, of obscure monasteries and even of private 
houses have had to be ransacked. Then came the problem of 
classification. But Professor Peers soon decided that the genius 
of Spanish mysticism, concrete, practical, experiential, did not 
admit of any tabulation into artificial “‘schools.”” The Spaniard 
had one soul, one theme, one centre and circumference of his 
existence ; the intuition of our own Crashaw found out that long 
ago, in his Hymn to St. Teresa, with its superb opening: ** Love, 
thou art absolute, sole lord of life and death.”” Mr. Peers quotes 
from the late Mr. G. C. Rawlinson (though he was by no means 
the first to express the idea), ‘‘ A mystic is one who has fallen in 
love with God.”’ And this is the note that throbbed insistently, 
piercingly, through St. Teresa’s Mansions, St. John’s Dark 
Night of the Soul, Juan de Los Angeles’ Triumphs of the Love of 
God. Not to be caught again, perhaps, in its fiery fullness till 
the splendour of the Unknown Eros Odes startled the almost 
heedless air of Victorian England, and those who could hear 
knew that John of the Cross and his spiritual compeers had 
handed on their quest to the lonely soul of Coventry Patmore. 

And as the words are written a quaint fancy takes the mind. 
What if the Knight of La Mancha, himself cried down by com- 
monplace at the last, had crossed, in those gaunt sierras of the 
heart, the daring path of these hidalgos and inamoratas of the 
Love of God? Would his chivalry have claimed them of his 
company, or have withered to a mortal coldness or mistaken 
enmity at their approach? Because, after all, for one great 
singer the Quest was only a disenchantment and a waste of the 
working-day of man, and to another all paths vanish behind the 
knight-errant as he reaches the “Dark Tower,” his ambiguous 
goal, and a third, faltering, sees “‘ old dew, and your own footsteps 
meeting you, and all things going as they came,” while another, 
who should know, reports that “‘whoso loves God must not 
expect to be loved by Him in return.” And, whether a man 
venture or not, “the night cometh when none can work *’—that 
saddest sentence of the New Testament. 

But, as we read this book, we know that its mystics would 
have faced undauntedly and even defiantly the haunting malaise 
of the nineteenth century, of which Cervantes gave the first hint, 
and the cold levels of mechanical thought which succeeded it. 
Most of them were aristocrats by birth; all of them were aris- 
tocrats in soul. Moreover, their nation was proudly and un- 
flinchingly playing the martyr for its Faith in the very age in 
which they lived. The slow death which Spain underwent for 
its Catholicism is reflected in the lives of these saints, ‘* consumed 
yet quickened ’ by the absorption of love of which they wrote, 
of which they sang, to which they devoted all they had and 
were. 

Their period was, almost precisely, that of the critical sixteenth 
century of the Reformation. And, although they were mystics 
of the Catholic obedience, and actively engaged in its service— 


Wwe see, again and again, how contemplation and activity were 
blended and harmonised in their ideal—we do well to remind 
ourselves of the change that came over the spirit of Mysticism, 
and the two camps in which it took form with the advent of 
Protestantism. As the medieval age reached its term, and 
passed under the influence of the great Scholastics, Mysticism 
had become more and more systematised. We have but to 
remember the progress of this schemation in Richard of St. 
Victor, with his ‘‘ De quattuor gradibus violente charitatis,” in 
Bonaventura, with his many stages of ascent to the Divine 
union, in Jean Gerson, more persistent than anyone else in 
drawing up the ground-plan of the mystical life, and his doctrine 
of the “ synteresis,”’ and in Ruysbroeck, with his seven steps of 
“The Ladder of Love.” But, just as the process of mapping out 
these steps or stages seemed to be completing itself, there came 
the mysterious inhibition, and the work well-nigh ceased. 
Mysterious—yet was it wholly so when one remembers that it 
is the realm of the Spirit that is concerned ? In any case, there 
were many mystics in the Protestant world, but mystics with 2 
difference. The schemation ceased for them; or it is but 
vaguely and by glimpses that we discern the three great and 
valid “* states,” Purgative, Illuminative, Unitive, yet in opera- 
tion; or, with some students, we may say that the mystics of 
the Reformed bodies mostly abide, and willingly so, in the 
Illuminative stage. Sir Thomas Browne may “ love to lose 
myself in a mystery, to pursue my Reason to an O Altitudo” ; 
Henry More may “ become Deiform, not by imagination, but 
by union of life,’’ but such ecstasy is no more a formally sought 
goal, but a sudden “ divine freedom,’ coming and going, like 
the wind, as it lists. There is gain in this, in a certain liberating 
of the spirit ; but there is loss, too. What a storm of mental 
trouble the clouded soul of Bunyan endured at the outset—and, 
truly, with the “ Grace Abounding’’ before us, we could not 
wish it otherwise—but how different the quiet certitude with 
which, a great instructional system behind her, St. Teresa could 
say, ‘* With the aid of discipline and Divine grace, twelve months 
hence I shall be able to do things that are now impossible.” 
Perhaps it may seem that we have wandered from our theme; 
yet the change that came over the spirit of Mysticism in the 
sixteenth century was vast and deeply important ; indeed, in 
some respects it would appear to have touched and tinctured 
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the souls of the Spanish mystics themselves. Of the three main 
gradations of the ascent of the Hill of God they were always 
aware; Professor Peers reminds us of this constantly. And, 
like Luis de Granada, with his figure of the eight degrees of love, 
they could plan, as of old, the spiritual adventure. But it was 
the Eternal Love towards which all their energies were directed, 
and in whose fire every other longing was fused. Moreover, 
while Contemplation becomes the habit of the soul, a tremendous 
activity of outward works is a note of their lives; they are sworn 
soldiers of a Church that is fighting a life or death struggle for 
its almost lost European inheritance. Ignatius of Loyola is the 
first figure, intensely significant, of these pages ; and his vast 
work is too well known for comment. But, as Mr. Peers says, 
the studies of his book naturally group themselves round St. 
Teresa. The methods of St. Ignatius trained her; St. John of 
the Cross was her chief lieutenant; Luis de Granada and 
Francisco de Osuna were her later teachers ; and Luis de Leén 
was her earliest editor. Hers is the unifying personality in which 
the intense concentration of purpose, the epigrammatic eloquence, 
the humour, the humanity, and, not least, because often un- 
expected, the love of Nature, of the others, all find vivid expres- 
sion. She was canonised as early as 1622, and, earlier still, the 
Cortes wished to make her Patroness of Spain, an attempt 
renewed two centuries later, which may, the writer thinks, yet 
bear fruition. 

The matter of Professor Peers’ book is so copious that it is 
impossible to do more than draw attention to a most competent 
and intimate contribution to our knowledge of the mystical 
literature of Spain. That it is the work of an enthusiast goes 
without saying more than to render gratitude for an enthusiasm 
which alone could so tirelessly garner such a harvest of good 
things, selecting, sifting, and arranging in readable compass 
their treasures from a mass of almost unexplored material. The 
verse-translations deserve special commendation, even if one of 
Teresa’s poems might have been omitted; the footnotes are 
full and admirable, and the Bibliography is a monument of 
judicious care and industry, which should prove of infinite value 
to all students of the remarkable phase of mystical experience 
and theology on which it throws light. w. K. F. 


TWO EARLY. RADICALS 


Thomas Spence and His Connections. By Oxive D. RuDKIN. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


John Horne Tooke. By M. C. Yarsporoucu. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


There could hardly be a contrast stronger than these two 
books provide. And yet the subjects of both were, in their 
ways, important pioneers of British Radicalism and of the 
working-class movement. They lived, indeed, in different worlds. 
“Parson Horne” first made his public mark as an associate 
and defender of Wilkes, an extraordinarily astute campaigner 
in elections, a thorn in the side of Governments, which usually 
got more than they gave in his repeated prosecutions. Spence, 
on the other hand, schoolmaster, itinerant book-vendor, and 
above all land reformer and inventor of the famous Spencean 
** Plan,” was as lacking in astuteness, wit and resource as he 
was persistent and untiring in his work for the “‘cause.”” While 
Horne Tooke was entertaining the middle-class Radicals at his 
pleasant Wimbledon villa, poor Spence was living on a crust, 
in gaol or out of it. When Horne Tooke was tried for sedition 
and treason, he turned the case into an arraignment of his 
accusers. Spence, in such cases, could only expound patiently 
and prosily his ‘* Plan,’’ and wonder at the laws that sent him 
to gaol for talking, as it seemed to him, mere obvious common 
sense. 

Both these pioneers well deserved to find fresh biographers. 
Not that Spence is by any means so forgotten as Miss Rudkin 
would have us believe, or that Horne Tooke, despite the lack 
of a biographer, has ever been in danger of slipping out of men’s 
minds. But both deserve, apart from the mention they get 
in the general histories of their time or the lives of their more 
famous contemporaries, to be picked out for special treatment. 
For both were highly individual characters, against whom their 
times show up more plainly than anything save biography can 
make them show. 

Unfortunately, however, neither of the two biographers 
has made a satisfactory job of her book. Miss Yarborough 
is a painstaking and uninspired American, lacking in a sense of 
humour—an indispensable qualification for writing of ‘‘ Parson 
Horne.” She will try to make the man look noble and high- 
minded, when he was in fact just an ordinary gluttonous and 
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pleasure-loving eighteenth-century intellectual, who hap 
to be a sincere Radical as well. It is true enough that Horne 


‘Tooke had more political sincerity and much less financial] 


dishonesty than his friend Wilkes. Indeed, this was the cause 
of their quarrel over the use of the Bill of Rights Society's 
funds. But, if Horne Tooke has a good record for politica] 
sincerity, he had certainly no exalted virtues, and his character 
is lost under the weight of Miss Yarborough’s efforts to make 
the best of him in a moral sense. 


Miss Rudkin’s is a different trouble. Her book reads like a 
student-thesis, which it probably is. She has an irritating habit 
of appending to her citations of Spence’s doctrines naively 
superior sentences or footnotes explaining, in the light of 
orthodox economics, exactly where the poor man was wrong, 
The result is that she nearly succeeds in blurring her portrait of 
Spence as a human being, which is, after all, the essential 
part of a biographical study. Spence, on the whole, comes 
through the ordeal of being butchered to make a thesis better 
than Horne Tooke; for his individualities are more obvious 
and resistant to rubbing away. We get the man in his own 
words and in the mere chronicle of his life. But we might 
have had him portrayed so much better and more readably 
in really skilful hands. 


Horne Tooke was, in reality, never more than a very mild 
Radical. His views never advanced beyond the desire for a 
moderate measure of political reform. He was no revolutionary, 
and hardly at all a social reformer. But he was an extraordinarily 
good organiser, and quite prepared to collaborate with men 
a great deal more radical than himself. He probably owed 
the distinction of being put on trial for treason in 1794 to the 
belief that his organising capacity was behind Hardy and the 
other working-class leaders of the London Corresponding Society 
—as, indeed, there is some evidence that it was. From the days 
of Wilkes, the “‘ unfrocked parson”’ had been a prominent figure 
in every Radical agitation. When he flung up his orders on 
finding himself unsuited for the clerical vocation, which he had 
no desire to enter, there were three possible careers open to 
him—those of politician, of lawyer, and of man of letters. He 
would have been quite in his element as an advocate’; but 
the lawyers refused him admission. He might have made his 
mark in Parliament ; but he was unseated on the ground that 
he had been in holy orders, and could not renounce them. 
There remained only political agitation outside Parliament, 
and the vocation of letters. 


As a literary man, Horne Tooke is best remembered for his 
once famous Diversions of Purley, that most original of studies 
of the growth and philosophy of language. Tooke was not, 
perhaps, a scientific philologist ; but he certainly was both an 
important pioneer in an almost uncharted region, and an excellent 
writer. The Diversions of Purley is still a very readable book. 
Its medley of philology and philosophy with political and 
literary allusion is highly characteristic of the times; and 
there is much in it on which later grammarians and students of 
language have built a more scientific structure. 


Spence, too, was a grammarian, but of another sort. Indeed, 
there is an odd strain of connection between grammar and 
Radicalism in those days of social transition. Cobbett, Godwin 
and Hazlitt were all grammarians as well as Radicals. But 
Spence’s contribution stands apart. He was a pioneer of 
simplified spelling. An early version of his famous plan of 
land reform took the shape of a Utopian romance—Crusonia 
—in his own spelling a “ S’upl’mint too thi Histire 5v Robinsin 
Kruzo.” Year after year Spence poured out tracts, not only 
in ordinary spelling, but also in his new alphabet. He began 
as a schoolmaster, and tried to teach his pupils to spell by his 
own method. 

Spence’s alphabet is only a curiosity. He is remembered as 
not least among the founders of agrarian Socialism. His “ Plan” 
for vesting all land in parish ownership, and financing all national 
and local services out of its economic rent, was the basis of the 
Society of Spencean Philanthropists, the small sect which was 
the bugbear of the Government in the years after 1815. 
Thistlewood and the Watsons were Spenceans ; the Cato Street 
Conspiracy was the work of the more extreme among his 
disciples. But his influence never really extended beyond 4 
very narrow sphere. The main streams of the working-class 
movement followed after Cobbett or Owen, and passed him by. 
He survives as a curiosity rather than a real formative influence, 
though maybe his indirect effect on later schemes of 
nationalisation is greater than appears. Miss Rudkin claims 
for him that he inspired Owen; but her evidence is quite 
inadequate. 
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REVOLT im the DESERT 
T. E. LAWRENCE 


“ Tt can only be said that the greatest individual adven- 
ture of the war has reached the almost incredible climax 
of a book that is worthy of it.” Saturday Review 


30s. net 


The Empress Might-Have-Been 
OCTAVE AUBRY 


This book tells of the poignant love story of the beautiful 
Marie Walewska and Napoleon. It is an exact history 
written in the form of a novel. 


7s. 6d. net 


The Left Bank 


JEAN RHYS 
“ So very good, so vivid, so extraordinarily distinguished 
by the rendering of passion and so true.” 
Ford Madox Ford 


7s. 6d. net 


White Waters and Black 
GORDON MacCREAGH 


An unusual and entertaining book of travel and adven- 
ture in the jungles of South America. With many 
illustrations. 


16s. net 


The Conquest of Brazil 
ROY NASH 


“ This substantially good book on Brazil . . . full of an 
immense variety of matter.” Times Literary Supplement 


18s. net 


The Life of St. Paul 
F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D. 


“The writer’s enthusiasm for St. Paul is infectious, the 
book is packed with interesting matter.” Manchester 
Guardian 


10s. 6d. net 


America Comes Of Age 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


This is a study of the psychological and economic aspects 
of the United States to-day. 


12s. 6d. net 


Microbe Hunters 


PAUL DE KRUIF 


“ He is not only a scientific man, but he has a dramatic 
conception of science.” F. W. N. Sullivan 


12s. 6d. net 








Fiction 


ELMER GANTRY 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 


“The story is a story through and through, a keen 
absorbing human narrative.” Dai/y Telegraph 
“He is a master of narrative.” Arno/d Bennett 


7s. 6d. net 


Sir Pompey and Madam Juno 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


“Cannot fail to give delight. Each little piece is so 
complete in itself—so completely realised and distin- 
guished from its neighbours.” Saturday Review 


7s. 6d. net 


Clara Barron 


HARVEY O’HIGGINS 


An unusual book in which the author traces the 
complex and fascinating processes of his heroine’s 
thoughts. 


7s. 6d. net 


Singing Winds 
KONRAD BERCOVICI 


“Though the tales centre round elemental passions, 
they are quiet and mellow in tone.” 
Spectator 


7s. 6d. net 


Luck and Other Stories 
MARY ARDEN 


“ Connoisseurs of the short story will read this collection 
of hers and look out for the next one.” Gerald Gould 


7s. 6d. net 


Youth in the Saddle 


KATHLEEN COYLE 


“ Calls with another language, fresh and poignant and 
sweet. . . . It is a penetrating and pulsating book.” 
Spectator 


7s. 6d. net 


The District Bungalow 
Cc. C. LOWIS 


“This is an excellent tale of the East. It is always 
amusing and never intolerant.” Times Literary Supplement 


7s. 6d. net 


Bernard Quesnay 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


“ A captivating piece of work. . . . / An exquisite book.” 
New Statesman 
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A LAND OF FACTS 


Flowers and Elephants. By Constance SirweLu. Cape. 5s. 


A new orientation was given to our thoughts when it was 
realised that fancies also were facts. No one of to-day who was 
at all trained in philosophical thinking could respect as valid, 
though he might sympathise with, Dr. Johnson’s retort to 
Berkeley’s idealism. Still, willing as we all are to-day to admit 
the fact of mysticism, most Europeans are made a trifle uneasy 
when they come in contact with peoples who apparently deny 
that there are any facts but fancies. Mr. Aldous Huxley, when 
he visited India, was frankly enraged and impatient at the 
Indian preference for Sadhus over plumbers, for meditation 
over sanitation. In his suggestive little preface to Mrs. Sitwell’s 
book Mr. E. M. Forster says that she has a vision of truth which 
may yet reconcile the Western and the Indian point of view—a 
vision which, as Plato’s, gives their due value to fancies without 
denying all significance to facts. Certainly Mrs. Sitwell’s natural 
philosophy enabled her to go through India and see that country 
with an eye which never missed that aspect of life which explains, 
if it does not excuse, the most fantastic vagaries of Indian 
behaviour. The English besetting sin is a wholesale application 
of the “pathetic fallacy.’ The Englishman, strong in his 
conviction of the advantages of English civilisation, sees other 
people in conditions, or with convictions, which would mean to 
him an existence of extreme misery, and concludes that these 
people, in spite of their protests to the contrary, must be as 
miserable as he thinks them. Or even if he admits they are not 
miserable, he is sure they will be, once the English point of view 
is made clear to them. Or, finally, if he is doubtful of that 
conversion, he will insist that they have no right to be anything 
but miserable. Nearly all Anglo-Saxon people demand that 
there should be a certain degree of cosiness in their ideal of 
happiness—spiritual, mental or physical. 

Mrs. Sitwell made no such demands. She travelled in India, 
eagerly watching, often accepting, the Indian attitude to life; 
and the result is a little book of distinction and modesty, a book 
which is of real value to anyone anxious to understand the 
Indian mind. She saw some very extravagant things. At a 
great drive of wild elephants the beasts refused to be trapped 
in the traditional method. The beaters asked for help from 
a priest of the Elephant God: 


A thin man close to us stepped out from the crowd. After 
declaiming loudly for a few minutes he pressed his high cap firmly 
on to his head and broke into a clumsy dance. Round and round 
he went while his friends chanted and beat tom-toms in a circle 
about him. In the end he fell into a kind of trance and declared 
that the elephants would not come in of themselves that day. 
But, he added, he wasn’t afraid of wild elephants; they would 
recognize him as an elephant-priest. So he would go and put a 
spell on them and force them to come in. An avenue was made 
through the awed and admiring crowd and the poor man dis- 
appeared proudly into the trees—his last triumphant moment of 
life! For he went on, we were afterwards told, right up to the 
place where the elephants had gathered. There, with his arms 
raised high, he solemnly conjured them to follow him. Pathetic 
faith in his calling! One of the elephants lifted him up with its 
trunk and dashed him to the ground. He was dead, and afterwards 
they carried him back and laid him in the thorny jungle. 


The man’s belief was absurd? Of course—and yet his belief 
might have been justified. From the purely rational point of 
view all taming of wild animals, and especially the successful 
enslaving of a beast so strong and so intelligent as the elephant, 
seems a risk hardly worth the taking. What is it, the Indian 
might ask, which prevents all our tamed animals—bulls, 
stallions, dogs, elephants, camels—from turning and destroying 
the puny masters whom they serve? Is it anything but the 
continued pressure of man’s imaginative mind? And what is 
it that at times does make our servants, the beasts, break out 
and kill their enslavers? Is it anything but a temporary 
failure in the mind of man who governs and controls them ? 
At any rate, so the Indian thinks ; and not only the Sadhus and 
the philosophers, but the common people to an extraordinary 
degree believe in the unreality of nearly all which we think of 
as most actual and most unescapable. Mrs. Sitwell shows us 
that Indian mind in pictures of rare and quiet beauty, in hints 
and disclosures of its effect on her own mind, and in her less 
frequent and slyly humorous contrasts between the governed 
and governors in India. Even the ghastly and occasionally 
comic futility of the fakirs do not move her impatience—“ at 
last one ceases to wonder, and a mood of acceptance descends 
over one.” This mood never prevents her from exercising 
her keen powers of observation, or from seeking to find out from 
those who will discuss with her, what is the real purpose of the 
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English occupation. From an A.D.C. to an Indian ruling pringe 
she obtained a thoroughly Indian answer : 

Jack, who was anxious to understand the ritual of the f 
put a question to the A.D.C., who replied, smiling, that it would 
be very difficult to explain. Jack shrugged and said that the 
longer he stayed in India the less he could understand what we 
were doing in the country. “‘ But if it comes to that,” he added 
after a slight pause, ‘‘what are we doing anywhere?’’ And the 
A.D.C., perhaps finding this yet more difficult to explain, replied, 
still smiling, that “life was ‘but a candle in the wind.” 

Mrs. Sitwell has watched the wind blow, and the flame of the 
candle sway in the breeze, and the smoke curl in patterns which 
have meaning since they have beauty; and of what she has 
seen she has made a record, delicate, sensitive and sincere. 


CLIMBING 


On High Hills. By Greorrrey WintHRoP YouNG. Methuen. 18s, 


Why do people want to climb mountains ? For the pleasure 
of movement, for the sense‘of getting over difficulties, for the 
air, for the view, are some of the answers that may serve to 
satisfy enquirers ; and if none of them seems altogether adequate, 
the mountaineer for the most part does not trouble himself 
much about the question. He is content usually to enjoy the 
day as it passes and perhaps to jot down at the end of it some 
notes as to routes and times that may be of use to himself or 
others later. But now and then there comes to the mountains 
a visitor who has a keener eye than most for what is happening 
in his own mind and round about him, who has the impulse to 
tell the world what mountains have meant to him and the gift 
to put his experience into words; and if he happens at the 
same time to be a climber of the first rank, then by a lucky 
chance we may get such a book as this. 

On High Hilis will need no introduction to mountaineers, 
for whom its name and the author’s will be recommendation 
enough. But it has an appeal for a much wider public ; and 
the general reader, if he has heard of Mr. Young as a pioneer 
on many new climbs and as the editor of the last and completest 
treatise on mountain craft, need not on that account be afraid 
that the present book is one for expert alpinists only. It opens 
quietly with a record of the impressions of a small boy among 
lanes and meadows; and as we read on we find the author 
building up out of many small touches a picture of a personal 
attitude to nature, which has in it something of a poet’s sensitive- 
ness to beauty of form and colour, and something of a philosophy 
of life. Never obtruded, but recurring constantly as an 
undertone, and becoming more prominent now and then in 
moments of achievement or danger, this feeling is brought 
home to us as a real individual experience, which has meant, 
it is plain, much to the writer, and which is offered unassumingly 
to the reader for him to accept as little or as much of it as he 
chooses. In a series of pictures Mr. Young calls up for us the sights 
and sensations of climbs in the Alps ; the exhilaration of moving 
along the crest of a ridge, watching the recesses in the ranges 
opposite open out and fold up in turn; the strange isolation 
that may be felt on a peak in the mist, when “* we seemed to be 
climbing upon an unstable blend of cloud and cold”; the 
sense of powerlessness in the presence of huge forces that comes 
with a fall of rock or a thunderstorm. It is essential too for his 
complete enjoyment of what the mountains can give him that 
there should be sustained effort, difficulties and hardship ; 
not perhaps risk for its own sake, for Mr. Young in his survey 
can find a place for prudence too, as occasional comments show ; 
but at any rate it is necessary that the climber’s skill and strength 
and endurance should be tested to the full, with so much taking 
of chances as this may entail. 

In this spirit we are led through the narrative of the great 
climbs which form the main theme of the book, becoming more 
and more arduous from chapter to chapter. Of the many first 
ascents recorded there are not a few that will be memorable in 
alpine history, and among these may be named in particular 
the climb of the Weisshorn by the West face ; the ascent of the 
Nesthorn ridge, completed just before sunset; the ridges of 
the Grandes Jorasses; the Brouillard ridge of Mont Blanc; 
the face of the Grépon from the Mer de Glace. The accounts of 
all these will appeal, not only to the mountaineer, but to anyone 
who can enjoy a tale of adventure. Even more certain to hold 
the reader is the chapter which describes the ascent of the south 
face of the Taschhorn. It is tempting to quote from this, but 
no brief extract could do justice to Mr. Young’s narrative of 
the day ; the hopeful start (for the climb, desperate as it became, 
did not at the outset seem to offer anything beyond legitimate 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 


recognised advertising medium for 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 
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“Country Life” have pleasure 
in inviting subscriptions for the 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of 


FLEMISH« BELGIAN 
ART 


Edited by Sir Martin Conway, with 
Catalogue and Critical Notes by 
Tancred Borenius, Campbell Dodgson 
and A. S. Kendrick. With 120 Plates 
in Photogravure, including 8 in 
colour. [Edition limited to 1,000 
copies. £5 Ss. net. 


A detailed prospectus with a plate 
is now ready and may be had either 
through Booksellers or from _ the 
Publishers. Very many applications 
for copies have already been received, 
and as a proportion is being 
reserved for the Continent and America, 
those wishing to subscribe are advised 
to place their order at once. 


ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR of 
Exhibition of Flemish and Belgian 
Art. 150 Illustrations. ss. A few 
copies of the 4th Impression still 
remain. 


Q The Spring List of Country Life 
Books is now ready, and will be sent 





free on application being made to the 


Book Dept., “ Country Life,” 20 Tavistock 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Books 
Recently Published 


THE STORY OF 
FANNY BURNEY 


Being an Introduction to the 
Diary @ Letters of Madame d’Arblay. 
By MURIEL MASEFIELD 
(Mrs Charles Masefield) 

With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The aim of this book is to do for The Diary and 
“Letters of Madame D’Arblay what Mr S C. Roberts’ 
Story ef Dr Johnson (3rd Impression. 5s net) has aimed 
at doing fbr Boswell’s Life; that is, to provide an intro- 
duction to Fanny Burney’s fascinating picture of social 
life in the eighteenth century. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP 
WILFRID 
BY EDDIUS STEPHANUS 


Text, Translation, and Notes by BERTRAM 
COLGRAVE, Lecturer in English in the 
University of Durham. 

Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


With two exceptions, Eddius’s Life of Wilfrid is the 
earliest piece of biography in our literature. Written 
probably between 710 and .720 a.v., it gives a con- 
temporary picture of a man who played a leading part 
in the political and ecclesiastical life of the seventh 
century. 


THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE 
The Frazer Lecture in Social Anthropology, 1927. 
By R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc. 

Crown 8vo. 1s 6d net. 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By CLINTON HEADLAM. 
Fcap 8vo. 3s net, 


LATIN EPIGRAPHY 


An Introduction to the study of Latin Inscriptions. 
By Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Second Edition, revised by S. G. Campsett, M.A. 
With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


In the revised edition a number of passages have been 
rewritten and many minor corrections in the text and 
notes have been made. 


A YEAR AMONGST THE 
PERSIANS 


Impressions as to the Life, Character, and Thought 
of the People of Persia received during 12 months’ 
residence in that country in the years 1887-88. 
By EDWARD GRANVILLE BROWNE. 
New edition, with a Memoir by Sir E. Denison 
Ross, a frontispiece, and a map. 

New impression. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


“A classic of travel . . . The reissue by the 
Cambridge University Press of one of the most valuable 
and fascinating books of Eastern travel that have ever 
been written in our tongue is a literary event deserving 
more than mere record.”—The Times. 


DAVID HARTLEY, M.P. 


An Advocate of Conciliation 
By G. H. GUTTRIDGE. 
Royal 8vo. 6s 3d net. 


University of California Publications in History, 
Volume 14, No. 3. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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difficulties for the skilled party who undertook it); the gradual 
increase of the obstacles, as the cliffs grew steeper, and the 


ledges more narrow, rounded, and slippery ; the uneasy sense” 


obtruding itself that to turn back might be no less dangerous 
than to go on; the snow beginning to fall; the halt on a shelf 
below a precipice, from which advance and retreat seemed 
equally hopeless ; and the amazing climb up a hundred feet of 
sheer rock by which Franz Lochmatter in the end brought his 
party through. ‘*‘ Man could not do much more,” is recorded 
as Franz’ comment when the summit was reached, and the reader 
who has followed the account will hardly think this summing-up 
an overstatement. Nor, he will feel inclined to add, would it 
be possible for a story of mountain adventure to be much 
better told. 

Mr. Young, as other climbers have done, recalls as a turning 
point in his feeling for mountains the day when he first read 
Whymper’s Scrambles. Since that great mountaineering classic 
appeared many books have been written about the Alps which 
have in their various ways won and deserved reputation. But 
it would be hard to find, between then and now, one which has 
combined quite in the same measure as this a first-hand record 
of great climbs with the power to write about them ; and it may 
perhaps be guessed that climbers of a future generation, when 
they mention the one or two books from which they have learnt 
most, will set beside Whymper’s Scrambles the name of Geoffrey 
Young’s High Hills. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NOTE 


Four Novelists of the Old Régime. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

The title of this book does not arouse great expectations. A 
great deal too much fuss has, in our opinion, been made lately 
over the lesser French novelists of the eighteenth century, and 
we were afraid, on opening this book, to find a series of minute 
studies of the libidinous lucubrations of some Chevalier or other. 
We were agreeably surprised. It is true that Crébillon fils is 
included, and Restif de la Bretonne may not seem worth quite 
so much consideration as Mr. Palache gives him; but Laclos 
and Diderot are figures of the first importance, and so acute an 
analysis of them as those here given will be a delight to many. 

It is worth while pausing a moment here to consider why it is 
that we turn with a sigh of relief from almost any eighteenth- 
century novel (especially French) to some much less skilful 
example of the art in the succeeding century. The answer to 
this question may be found in the earlier century’s typical atti- 
tude to love. To say that unselfish, enduring emotion was 
unknown at this period would, of course, be absurd; but the 
fact remains salient that the men and women of that time prided 
themselves upon the lightness and easiness of their emotional 
lives, and considered it a mark of breeding and intelligence to 
** feel” as superficially as possible. It is important to observe 
that a revival of admiration for this standard of value at the 
present time coincides with the emotional instability of contem- 
porary life. The eighteenth century has as much to answer for, 
in diffusing an atmosphere of silly frivolity under the cloak of 
Reason, as has the nineteenth, in fostering hypocrisy, religiosity, 
and sentimentality. 

One of the worst offenders, in the former respect, was Crébillon 
fils. He appears to have been an intelligent man, but the 
general emotional tone of his work is mean. As Mr. Palache 
says: ‘* An ‘ ideal’ image of passion has been said to have been 
the aim of Racine and of his contemporaries. A witty satirical 
image of pretended passion had been the amusement of the 
Regency.” M. Palissot praised Crébillon fils as a second Petro- 
nius. This is a fallacy, for Petronius’s attitude to the meurs 
of his time was deeply serious, whereas Crébillon’s was not. 
Nothing is in the end more wearisome than the exploitation of 
triviality and gossipy innuendo for its own sake, and these are 
qualities which make Le Sopha and its companion volumes so 
insufferably tedious. On the other hand, Mr. Palache’s account 
of the Crébillon household, with the nine cats named after the 
Muses, and a tenth called Boileau (a better joke than Crébillon 
ever perpetrated in his novels), is delightful. 

For Restif de la Bretonne there is more to be said, and Mr. 
Palache says it in the longest of his essays. The justification 
for so long an account lies in the comparative neglect into which 
Restif has fallen. In character he seems to have resembled 


By J. G. PALACHE. 


Rousseau ; in both hopeless weakness of will went hand in hand 
with a lovable frankness and generosity of mind. Even a 
cursory examination of Monsieur Nicolas will give abundant 
proof of both these qualities, together with a genuine gift for 
His confession is more sincere than Rousseau’s, 


narrative. 





—— 


whose efforts to enlist sympathy are often tiresomely patent, 
As Mr. Palache shrewdly remarks: ‘“ There is nothing more 
wearisome than a confession less complete than it professes to 
be.” We are grateful to him for re-creating for us the 
not uninteresting character and life of Restif. 

The chapter on Diderot is most ably done. His greatest 
productions were Le Neveu de Rameau and La Religieuse, and 
this fact emerges in Mr. Palache’s study. It is difficult to adq 
anything to what has already been said about Diderot, but 
there is always room for an interesting and reasonable apprecig. 
tion such as we have here. 

The author’s best pages, perhaps, are reserved for Laclos, 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses is a disturbing book ; but it is also a 
great one. It belongs to that class of works of art which are 
also serious satires on contemporary life ; Laclos was a man of 
sadistic instincts, as his revolutionary career shows, and in this 
novel he devotes some five hundred pages to the depiction of the 
pleasure given by the infliction of mental torture and ruin, 
The novel-in-letters is rarely a success, for such a form encourages 
repetition and divagation, and is nearly always too long for its 
matter. Marivaux’s Vie de Marianne, the novels of Richardson, 
La Nouvelle Héloise, all suffer from these faults: not so Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses. Laclos has shown extreme skill in sug- 
gesting, in an account of a scene, what account would be given 
of it by the opposite party. And often, in the next letter, we 
get just such a view, enhanced by the author’s penetrating and 
subtle psychology. Thus we are led on, unable to finish one 
letter without wanting to read the next, to see what the other 
side has to say about it. It is a triumph of art, but it is alsoa 
singularly depressing book. The crucial point of the whole, 
and this is what makes the book serious and important, is the fact 
that the downfall of the miscreants comes about through their 
being, for the first time in their lives, sincerely moved; this is 
pointed out, most admirably, by Mr. Palache. It is, we repeat, 
@ disturbing, but profound, book. ‘“‘ Il ne faut se permettre d exces 
qu’ avec les gens qu’on veut quitter bientét,” says Mme. de Merteuil; 
herein lies the deepest emotional mistake (to call it by no worse a 
name) that Laclos’s book exposes. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Prejudices. Fifth Series. By H.L. Mencken. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

“It gives me delight to see a taboo violated, and that delight is 
doubled when the taboo is one that is wholly senseless.” Thus, 
for the fifth time, Mr. Mencken, and it is impossible, in view of modern 
American standards, not to sympathise with his violent, brilliant, 
but often ill-judged method of approach. For, whether he deals with 
Sex, Protestantism, or Beethoven, Mr. Mencken is always sweeping 
and hasty. One has the impression of a mind racing from 
one thing to another, panting for breath, and so pressed for time 
that it cannot do more than deliver a cursory passing opinion on any 
subject. But his mind is an exceptionally active and acute one. 
As a specimen of the humorous force of his journalism one cannot 
do better than point to his review of a book called Six Days of the 
Week; the review is included among a sheaf of others in this volume 
and consists simply and solely of twelve sentences quoted and 
numbered one after the other without comment, effectually disposing 
of the book in question as so much tosh. Mr. Mencken admires 
Beethoven and polishes him off (that is the only possible phrase) in 
seven pages. It is a clever feat and leaves us in no doubt of the sincerity 
of the writer’s appreciation ; but we have a feeling that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere—it is difficult to say exactly where. Perhaps 
it is that Mr. Mencken feels it incumbent upon him to say something 
about everything. = 


Christianity and the French Revolution. By A. AULARD. 
lated by Lapy Frazer. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

This book, smoothly translated by Lady Frazer, is of special interest 
in view of parallel attempts to destroy Christianity in Russia at 
the present time. In his earlier writings M. Aulard expressed the 
belief that Christianity was indestructibly rooted in the hearts of 
the French peasantry. But his later researches led him to change 
his mind, and he now takes the view that over the greater part of 
France the illiterate peasantry were pagan at the core, and funda- 
mentally indifferent to any interference with their religious beliefs 
and practices. He describes the successive cults of Reason and of 
the Supreme Being as being political in origin, and aimed at the 
priests as articulate opponents of the Revolution. In this offensive 
the revolutionaries naturally utilised those free-thinking tendencies 
which had been unleashed by the intolerance of the Church and 
assisted by such men as Voltaire. At the outset the parish clergy 
supported the Revolution, and were rewarded with a minimum 
stipend of 1,200 francs, house and garden, a princely remuneration 
compared with their previous emoluments. The senior clergy, 
however, suffered a reduction, and were not unnaturally t 
In a few months the Pope, unable to obtain reliable information, 
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VIOLET TWEEDALE. 


A series of essays, idealistic in tone, embodying the 
mature reflections and reminiscences of a popular novelist 
and psychical researcher. 


LEAVES FROM A PSYCHIC NOTEBOOK. 


By H. A. DALLAS. With Prefatory Note by Sir 
OLtveR Lopce. 5s. net. 





THE WHITE BROTHER. 
By MICHAEL JUSTE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A chronicle of a student who sought and became the 
pupil of one deeply learned in the knowledge of the 
divine sciences. 
REALMS OF LIGHT AND HEALING. 
By Mrs. ROBOTTON and Mrs. DOYLE. 2s. 6d. net. 


The experiences of two ladies in connection with 
Spiritual Healing are here recorded. 


ALBERT CHEVALIER COMES BACK. 
By FLORENCE CHEVALIER. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Talks with the famous creator of “ My Old Dutch” from 
the spirit world. The lovable, human quality of the great 
comedian is revealed time after time. 
Nearly Ready. 
THE BOOK OF THE HAND. 


By KATHARINE ST. HILL. 


Profusely Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Author ef “ Unconventional Memories,” ete. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. met. 


“Ctrious and forgotten facts: about the streets and build- 
ings of London in bygone centuries are recalled.”— 
D. Express. “ Abounds with unconventional anecdotes 
of people and places.”—Daily Mirror. “ Many excellent 
stories + . entertaining."—Sunday Times. “ Spicy 
yarns of the ‘good old days’ full of stories. 
. . « Mr. Nevill has not forgotten how to be enter- 
taining.”—Manchester Dispatch. “I imagine no man 
could tell you more about London houses and their 
histories than Ralph Nevill. A lot of pleasantly discursive 
information.”—D. Sketch. 





In British 
Malaya To-day 


By R. J. H. SIDNEY M.A., F.RC.S. 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated in 
half-tone and line. 21s. net. 


“Mingles information and entertainment in a light- 

hearted manner.”—Times. “The interesting land of 

Malaya is described from many aspects.".—Ster. “A 
pleasant surprise in a travel book.”— 
Christian World. “ An enthusiastic com- 
plement full of information and colour.” 
—Sunday Times. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Led., Paternoster Row, B.C. 4. 




















The Baskerville Series 
THE FOUNTAINS 


A Fairy Tale by Dr. JOHNSON. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


By GEORGE DANIEL. 


MARY HAMILTON 


By a Niece of the late Miss Austen. 


First separate reprints. Limited editions of 
510 copies on hand-made paper. 
6s. net. 


AFFABLE HAwkK devoted the whole of his page to 
the first two volumes of this series in last week's issue 
of the New Statesman. 


Of the Series he says: “‘ Both are clothed in pretty 
coats of many colours, and the type is that pleasing 
one which is called Baskerville 11 pt.” 


Of THe Fountains he says that it is “a very 
pretty, amusingly stately allegory,” and of the 
RECOLLECTIONS OF LAMB, that “ the little pamphlet 
is quaint and worth reading.” 


Prospectus on application to 54 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
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By 
Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT 


2 vols. 
42/- net 


Sir John Marriott’s earlier books, “ Second 
Chambers ” and “ English Political Institutions,” 
soon won for themselves positions which no later 
contributions to the subject have shaken. Now 
comes the work for which they were, in a sense, 
preliminary studies, and it is unlikely that for 
many years the authority of these volumes, based 
as they are on continuous personal experience of 
Parliamentary life and profound historical 
knowledge, will be challenged. 
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declared against the Revolution. By July. 1790, a new sentiment 
of patriotism began to acquire the status of a religion, and Altars 


of the Fatherland were erected. The Pope became more insistent, - 


a schism began, the papal clergy were treated as anti-revolutionary, 
and the constitutional clergy appeared as heretics. Persecution 
began, and the new cults followed in due course. 


The Future of Christianity. Edited by Sir James Marcuant, K.B.E., 
LL.D. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Sir James Marchant has adopted symposia as his hobby. He 
has inveigled fifteen assorted prelates and professors into his latest 
enquiry. Dr. Headlam opens the ball by narrowing the scope of 
the enquiry. A good many cultivated people on the fringe of the 
Christian churches wish to know whether modern thought has really 
undermined the Christian revelation, and if the answer is to be 
affirmative, in what form Christianity is likely to survive. Presum- 
ably, a percentage of the fringe derive pleasure from reading such 
symposia. They suffer from two intrinsic handicaps. The first is 
that Sir James can only allow Dr. Wheeler Robinson some twenty 
pages in which to discuss the validity of religious experience. The 
second is that, fettered by this handicap, poor Dr. Robinson is driven 
into such phrases as “the dualism which began with Descartes 
creates insuperable difficulties.” After perusing this sentence twice, 
the member of the “ semi-cultivated fringe” puts the book down 
with a bang, and hunts out Beau Sabreur. 


Lars Porsena, or The Art of Swearing. By Rosert Graves. 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Swearing, for the most part, is dull and thankless work nowadays. 
The taboos sway and vanish, religious awe is desultory, sex is a 
universally accepted fact. Our armies, it is true, swore terribly 
in Flanders, but even there true creative artists were few, and the 
very monotony of the poor imitative artisans’ efforts steadily sapped 
the strength of the more skilled. Deep convictions and overpowering 
emotions, granted of course a kind of dark poetic gift to begin with, 
are essential ; and when these are not a part of the spirit of the age, 
there is decadence. Mr. Graves’ highly entertaining essay is as 
full as the current standards of printers and police will allow. He 
presents a good case for the cathartic virtues of swearing, examines 
its abnormalities and refinements, tells some amusing stories, hints 
at others, and manages to make a good many shrewd incidental 
comments on the present state of society as revealed by these lurid 
flashes. 


The Law of the Press. By Tuomas Dawson. King. 10s. 6d. 


The contents of this useful little book are adequately described by 
its title. Mr. Dawson deals competently if not exhaustively with 
all those parts of the law with which writers as such are likely to come 
in contact. He discusses the law of libel very thoroughly—the subject 
indeed occupies nearly half of the book—and he explains clearly with 
numerous examples the legal meaning of such terms as “privilege,” 
**malice,” “fair comment,” “‘contempt of court.”” He also describes 
in broad outline the law of copyright, national and international, the 
legal relations of author and publisher, the law regarding newspaper 
competitions and lotteries, political elections, printers’ imprints, and 
soon. That he writes, however, rather from the point of view of the 
legal than of the journalistic profession is indicated by several of the 
opinions he expresses. He upholds, for instance, the law which makes 
the printer liable to pay damages for any libel he may print, however 
innocent he may be of any knowledge concerning the subject of the 
libel, and renders void any indemnity given to the printer by author, 
publisher, or proprietor. The abolition of this inequitable law he 
considers would “ facilitate the printing of libels.””’ Therein his lack 
of practical knowledge seems apparent. Almost every issue of every 
newspaper contains matter which on the face of it is potentially 
libellous and might serve as the subject of a legal action. The editor 
may know what risk, if any, he is taking. The printer as a rule cannot 
know and must accept such risks blindly. He can interfere only when a 
libel is very obvious and very gross, and such cases are so rare that 
they are not worth providing for. We do not suggest of course that 
the printer should be relieved of his liability towards the person libelled, 
but merely that, in view of his inevitable helplessness, in practice, 
he ought, if mulcted in damages, to be permitted to sue and, if he 
ean, recover upon a written indemnity given him by the parties 
immediately responsible for the libel. 


Ten Weeks with Chinese Bandits. By H. J. Howarp. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Howard’s account of his ten week’s captivity among the 
‘*Hung Hutzes,” the dreaded bandits of Northern Manchuria, should 
effectively dispel any romantic illusions that may exist concerning 
Chinese brigands. Instead of picturesque ruffians, Dr. Howard 
found his captors poor miserable, diseased creatures, who wept at 
the approach of danger, and were only driven to robbery from lack 
of employment. Indeed they begged Dr. Howard to find them some 
safe and urban employment when he was released. The actual 
incidents of his capture during a holiday in Manchuria are no different 
from those of any ordinary hold-up, but what other hostage can 
have gained the confidence of his captors so quickly as to have received 
within a week of his capture, an invitation to become the bandits’ 
leader? At one time he was appointed camp fisherman, as the 
bandits discovered that he caught trout better than they could, 
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but later he established a rough and ready clinic for his captors 
most of whom were suffering from some disease or other which 
occupied most of his time. Escape was impossible, and the bandit 
chiefs explained all their plans to him, even showing him the secret 
bandit salute and their tattoo mark. The corruptly friendly relations 
between the brigands and the government troops were such that 
the latter even went so far as to arrange mock battle with the bandits 
for Dr. Howard’s benefit. The last scene of all, just after his release 
when five Generals nearly came to blows, as to whose troops could 
claim the honour of freeing him, and his description of the telegram 
they forced him to send to Governor Wu explaining how they had 
all helped, certainly gives an amusing picture of Chinese military 
methods. 


Murder in the Maze. By J. J. Connincron. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Murder in the Maze is not only particularly well written, but is an 
unusually “ clue-perfect ’’ detective story. By clue-perfect we mean 
that all the clues and facts fit cleanly into the final solution, leaving no 
rough edges or loose ends; and that the author plays the game, 
observes the rules proper to the writing of detective stories and never 
cheats to get himself out of a difficulty. If the reader cannot spot the 
criminal soon after the middle of the book he has only himself to blame 
for not having paid sufficiently close attention to the facts he has been 
yiven. The plot is most ingenious and original, and for once the whole 
credit of the detection belongs to the head of the local county police, 
a quite refreshing innovation. 


Dogs: Their History and Development. 
£5 5s. 

These two very large and profusely illustrated volumes contain, as 
may be supposed, a vast amount of historical information about the 
dogs of every country and of every recognised breed. Mr. Ash has 
done his work very thoroughly and must have expended enormous 
pains in gathering together the unique collection assembled here of 
carvings and pictures and other records of dogs throughout the ages— 
some referring to the dogs of 5,000 years ago, which seem to have been 
almost exactly similar to breeds which still exist. The origin of the 
domestication and selective breeding of dogs is one of the mysteries of 
biology ; it seems necessary to date it thousands of years before the 
beginnings of written history, since when Greyhound and Pekingese 
alike appear to have changed little. Modern breeds Mr. Ash deals with 
exhaustively, tracing the development and cataloguing the recognised 
‘“* show-points ” of each variety. The illustrations are so numerous 
and, generally, so well produced that the price of the whole work 
cannot be considered too high. 


By Epwarp C. Asx. Benn, 


The Autobiography of a Chinese Dog. By FLorENcE Ayscoven, 
Cape. 6s. 

The publication of a commonplace book during a writer’s lifetime 
is always apt to be regarded as ostentatious. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the majority of authors use a thin veil of fiction to 
secure themselves from such a charge. Mrs. Ayscough’s choice 
of a dog, instead of the inevitable introspective hero or heroine, 
has much to recommend it. The whole thing is so obviously and 
unashamedly an artifice to allow her to write about little common- 
place incidents and stories, too slight and unconnected for an ordinary 
descriptive book on China, that there is no sense of irritation at the 
extremely uncanine nature of her mouthpiece. His interests, however, 
are not confined to the relation of odd everyday events ; he discourses 
on and quotes ancient and modern Chinese poetry, tells of old legends 
and of how the most delicious tea in the world may be brewed with 
dewdrops gathered from lotus leaves—a method tried and approved 
by a friend of the author. In short, anything that Mrs. Ayscough 
has found interesting or picturesque during her many years’ residence 
in China is used as “ copy” by her little dog. 


Flying Buttresses. By CurisropHer Stone. Philpot. 7s. 6d. 


Peter Currage, the young squire of a typical English village, comes 
from the war wounded in body and spirit to dedicate his life to God ; 
and Mr. Stone tells us how he fares while seeking the means of fulfilling 
his vow. When the story opens Peter has returned from a religious 
retreat in Cornwall for the funeral of a millionaire philanthropist, who 
has believed in him to the extent of leaving him his millions to do with 
them as he pleases. We soon learn that the segregated devotion of a 
religious community repels him, that, indeed, he cannot submerge his 
individuality in any organised religion. So he sets out, by preaching 
and example, to cure the evils of the place where he is known. Here 
he succeeds, with the aid of the atheist village cobbler and the cobbler’s 
cricketer son, the railway porter, in winning the ear of the people; 
only to discover when he goes farther afield that personal respect and 
affection have been responsible for his success. In the end we leave 
him prepared, apparently, to do the duties that lie under his nose and 
those which the administration of his great inherited wealth must 
inevitably bring within his range. Rarely has a novel dealing seriously 
with a religious attitude to life been written with such easy distinction. 
The post-war world and people in which and among whom Peter works 
are sketched with a sure hand. The amiable uneasy tolerance of his 
friends and relatives ; his frank camaraderie with the daughter of the 
profiteer who lives in his ancestral home ; his unwitting philandering 
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MARY PONSONBY 


A Memoir, Some Letters and a Journal. 
Edited by MAGDALEN PONSONBY. 


Few people had more experience of the Court of 
Queen Victoria than Lady Ponsonby when in personal 
attendance on the Queen. This book gives an intimate 
picture of life at Court with exceedingly interesting letters 
from the Empress Frederick and other notabilities. 


Illustrated. 16s. net. 





THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 
By the Rt. Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 
The Bishop explains the reasons which rendered revision 
necessary; sums up the principal changes, and considers 
the more controversial matters as entirely in accordance 


with the theology of the Church of England. 2s. 6d. net. 





AIR FACTS AND PROBLEMS 
By Brig.-Gen. LORD THOMSON, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
“* Should be read by all who desire quickly to obtain 


a wide superficial understanding of the aeronautical 
situation.”"-—M orning Post. 6s. net. 





GOOD HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
A New Science of Health. By J. ELLIS BARKER. 
With an Introduction by Sir ARBUTHNOT LANE, Bt. 

“* Both scientific and practical. Its teaching is of the 
greatest importance. No one desirous of maintaining his 
own health and that of others can neglect the teaching of 
this volume.””"—Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 





LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS 
Edited by V. H. COLLINS. 


“ This volume is the first of a popular kind to attempt 
to demonstrate the genius of Byron as a letter-writer. An 
exciting and absorbing volume.”—Daily News. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 12s. net. 





LIGHT & SHADE IN BYGONE INDIA 
By Lt.-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


““ A book as agreeable to read as it is profitable to 
study. A brilliant and attractive piece of work.” 


—Birmingham Post. Maps. 15s. net. 





A CONSTITUTIONAL KING: 
GEORGE THE FIRST 
By Sir H. M. IMBERT-TERRY, Bart. 
“* Both fair and entertaining. Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry 


has, in addition to wide learning, a lively pen.”-—Daily 
Chronicle. Illustrated. 18s. net. 





ECHO ANSWERS 


the new novel by ELSWYTH THANE. 
Readers of “ Riders of the Wind” will expect from 
Elswyth Thane original and individual work, and they 
will not be disappointed in this study of vastly different 
characters interacting on each other. 7s. Gd. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 














Some 


t Left-Handed 


Marriages 


By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


Author of “ Bride of, Two Kings,” etc. 


In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 
“ Back-stair gossip about famous personages of history. It contains 
a vast number of scandalous and semi-scandalous details about 
the lives of princes and their morganatic wives . . ._ really 
interesting.”—Daily Mail. The cases of King Philip of France 
and Bertrafa de Montfort, King Philip Augustus, the Duc de 
Barry, etc., are some of the remarkable instances of left-handed 
marriages. 


18s. net. 





Special Cheap Edition 
The Confessions 
of a Capitalist 


By SIR E. J. P. BENN 


3s. Gd. net. Ninth Thousand, 


“It is an exteremely lucid exposition of the business man’s mind. 
- » » Moreover, it is a thoroughly honourable book.” —The Times. 
“4 book which is unique in economic literature.”—-The Outlook. 
‘‘ His book is singularly invigorating—a work that is a tonic as well 





as a pleasure to read.”—Truth. “ agua in general might read 
the book with profit, as well as the trade unionist.”—-The Economist. 
“Sir Ernest spares none and hits hard.”—The Bookman. “‘ This 


is a most refreshing book> . . . It throws into sharp contrast 
the beneficence of well<irected private enterprise and the dead 
hand of the State.”—The Spectator. “Sir Ernest Benn’s frank, 
clear and intensely interesting book. The author writes as a 
practical business man who knows his subject and is not afraid to 
substantiate his arguments by giving the full details 
of his own experience.”—Daily Telegraph. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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A new story by 


Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
% 


The Shadow of 
Mussolini 


The story ranges in plot and 
counterplot all over Europe ; 
but the main interest lies 
in the remarkable study of 
Mussolini. The introduction 
of a living politician in his 
own name is a daring ex- 
periment, amply justified 
by its success. 


7s. 6d. net. 


SHEED & WARD, 
31 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Phone: Central 4922. 
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You are invited to try the 


GUNBEA hy 


25 hp. 


HE one real test which will enable you to 

judge the outstanding performance, quality 
and reliability of the 25 h.p. Sunbeam models is 
to drive one yourself under actual road 
conditions. 
Select any model and we will arrange a trial 
run—in your own district and without obligation. 
You will be impressed with its abundant power, 
smoothly operating four wheel brakes, and the 
roomy and perfectly appointed coachwork. 
Built throughout with the same careful attention 
to detail as the remarkable Sunbeam which 
recently achieved the phenomenal speed of 


203.841 m.p.h. 
£95 Can from 150 
Other models, 16 h.p. to 35 h.p., chassis 


prices from £425. Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
Moorfield Works . - Wolverhampton. 


Lendon Showrooms & Export Dept.: 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. 
106 Deansgate. 





Five-Seater 
Touring Model. 


Manchester Showrooms - - - ° e ° 

















T SUNBEAM 
“The Supreme Car’’ 


Money cannot buy better value 
than the Sunbeam offers. CAR 
MART can supply any model on 
Deferred Payments spread over 
a period UP TO 3 YEARS and 
will make the est allowance 
for a used carin Part Exchange. 


CAR MART as Sunbeam 


are in a position to 
ive immediate or very early de- 
very of all models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 


46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


297-9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Museum 


2000 (5 limes) 








ee 


with the woman who has nursed and loved him, with its Potiphar’s 
wife climax; his persecution by the popular press; his steadfast 
affection for mankind ; it is all related without a suspicion of cant or 
irreverence, and {through it all Peter himself passes, the Happy 
Warrior, lovable alike in his wisdom and his folly, in his successes and 
his failures. 


About Motoring 
THE BUG 


HE word “bug” is normally impolite. Spell it with a 
capital B, and you can rouse to extreme vivacity 
almost any weary youth who slouches along in wide 

flannel trousers of a pink or violet hue. For the liveliest 
standard cars in the world are designed and built in Alsace 
by a signor known to fame as Ettore Bugatti. I do not know 
whether to describe him as a cynic or a philanthropist. For 
many years past he has been constructing a tiny car which 
used to be quite ridiculously expensive for its size. At a time 
when the demands of demobilised air pilots and intensive aero 
engine research and the bizarre influences of Brooklands were 
creating cars of fantastic gaiety, this tiny car made the speed- 
lover dissatisfied with the finest products of Britain and France 
and Italy. It once fell to the writer’s lot to carry out comparative 
tests of a varied fleet of small sporting cars. Lacking five miles 
of straight and empty road along which they might be allowed 
to take the bit between their teeth, he found two miles of quite 
tolerable gradient ; and the little “‘ Bug” screamed up it at a 
mile a minute—a good fifteen miles an hour faster than any of 
its rivals. I did not buy one for prudential reasons ; its brakes 
struck me as quite extraordinarily effete in view of the irresistible 
temptations of its speed. I told Signor Bugatti my reasons 
for self-denial. He remarked with vivid sincerity that every 
year a number of young men killed themselves on his cars 
up and down Europe. If he endowed this magnificent chassis 
with first-class brakes, his clients would gaily face additional 
risks ; and with a falling birthrate, he did not wish to abet an 
increase in road casualties. 
* * * 

Latterly he has revised his views ; and all Bugatti cars now 
have four wheel brakes worthy of the phenomenal engine 
to which they act as first reserve. Intoxicated by last year’s 
victories in the international races, Bugatti is rapidly assuming 
his proper place as the world’s most eminent designer. For the 
current season his standby will be a super-charged straight eight 
which probably approaches the smooth power flow of a steam 
engine more nearly than any previous petrol engine. Light 
as all Bugatti’s cars have been, its gross weight will be just 
inside a ton; and the maximum speed of the standard car 
will exceed 110 miles an hour. Later in the year the plutocrats 
of the Argentine will be cabling to Molsheim, for he proposes to 
bring out a chassis catalogued at no less than £4,000; and as 
the year’s output is to be limited to a couple of dozen, there 
will be fierce competition amongst the absurdly rich to secure a 
sample. The bonnet of this curious projectile will be over 
six feet in length, exclusive of the scuttle, and the engine is 
capable of over 300 horse-power. The vehicle scales over two 
tons, and until the law of England is altered, it will technically 
be subject to a speed limit of twelve miles an hour in this country. 
In speed it is inferior to the car already described, for it is 
intended to give fantastic results under the heavy saloon bodies 
which millionaires most affect. It is said to be possible to 
engage top gear with the engine stopped, press the button of the 
electric starter, and move off, trickling along at half walking 
speed or roaring up to two miles a minute without touching any 
of the controls except the accelerator pedal. No existing tyre 
on the market was strong enough to bear the stresses which 
such a vehicle can impose, and Mr. Rapson has developed a 
special cover approximately 40 by 7 inches for the purpose. 
The wheels resemble those devised by the same firm for racing, 
tyre rim and brake drum being a single integral casting of 
aluminium, with splayed spokes designed to direct air currents 
on to the drum. So heavy are the loads on the main bearings 
of the crankshaft that the watercooling is extended downwards 
to keep their temperature within bounds. He would obviously 
be a bold man who ventured to slide this decadent vehicle 
past the queue at a Labour Exchange. But in places where 
wealth is flaunted, it will provide new sensations and new thrills. 
- * * 


Race and temperament emerge quite perceptibly in car design. 





It has been admitted that even the small Bugattis achieve their 
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BLO A I RE Oped 


How many cars will you be 
able to buy during the next ten 
years—five, or only one ? 


+ 


Most American cars are built for two-year service 
only. But practically every British 1917 Star Car is 
good for many thousands of miles yet. 


If the mile-a-minute, smooth and exceedingly 
durable British Star Car was not barred from the 
SAT? American market it would speedily create a trans- 
: atlantic demand. 


The Star Engineering Co., Lid., Wolverhampion. 


LONDON DEPOT: 24 LONG ACRE, W.C. 2. 
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is an original, practical, and skilfully codified method of 


abbreviated writing which can be learned in six weeks by 
devoting one hour a day to its study. 


It appeals particularly to literary, professional and scientific 
people, whose interests or occupations require them to take 
rapid and accurate notes which must be read easily. 
Speedwriting is invaluable for secretarial work, since its 
vocabulary is unlimited. Having finished the course, one 
can Speedwrite anything in English, however technical. 
Business and professional men can take notes in Speed- 
writing which their secretaries can readily and accurately 
transcribe in longhand. 


For the notes of lecturers and students, in education and 
the sciences, Speedwriting effects a great saving of time 
and labour, with certainty in the reading of the notes at 
any time. 

So easily is Speedwriting read that notes, whether written 
by hand or on the typewriter, can be filed indefinitely for 
subsequent reference. 

If you abbreviate naturally in writing—“ wh ” for “ which,” 
“v” for “very ”"—you have begun to Speedwrite already. 
Speedwriting is as simple as ABC, because it uses only the 
letters of the alphabet—no new signs to learn. 


You can learn it at home 
by Correspondence Course. 


Write for free bocklet and particulars of the money 
back guarantee. 
SPEEDWRITING LTD. (Dept. 164), 

Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 














FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 





Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
(Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C.) 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Lid., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


PROVIDES 


good return on money invested— 
dividends of 7 per cent. per annum 
paid since foundation. 

dividends paid half-yearly, without 
deduction of tax. 

safety of Capital (which exceeds 
£850,000), through diversification of 
investments. 

shares in the small denomination of 
two shillings. 

repurchase of shares provided for. 
investments selected and supervised 
by Board of experienced directors. 
accounts audited by auditor appointed 
by H.M. Commissioners of Treasury. 





Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
és,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 


Name 


N.S. 
Address 
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main purpose more efficiently than our own cars of similar type. 
But they were never meant for the rough and clumsy driver, 
whose sole concern is speed. Their half-axles are so light that 
a serious skid or a stupid brake application or a graze against 
the curb may bend them. The engines are designed for debonair 
travel on the great routes nationales of France, and have always 
been apt to protest against town use by sooting a plug or other 
petty misdemeanour. With deft handling the cars will delight 
and satisfy for long years ; but under a clumsy driver they will 
often fail. By contrast the small British sports car can defy 
an indifferent owner, and will continue to show a high average 
performance after years of such abuse as would reduce a Bugatti 
to wreckage. It remains to be seen whether he is stiffening 
up his more modern products to resist the coarse handling of the 
inexpert. Only on the continent could such an engineer 
achieve greatness or remain solvent. Audacious and impish, 
he stands out as one of the most original and interesting 
brains in the industry; and whatever Britons may think of the 
morality of his larger cars, his wares will always be a centre of 
excitement at Olympia, and the ultimate dream of those owners 
who relish refined speed. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


r I “HERE has been a distinct falling off of business of late, 
although there is a certain amount of investment 
buying going on, particularly in European Government 

loans. Rumanian loans naturally form an exception, and in 

this connection our investing public is entitled to be dissatisfied 
with the foreign news service of its press. I vouch for the 
truth of the following occurrence. In the latter part of last 
week a Director of an important trust company happened to 
leave his loud-speaker on after London had shut down, and 
suddenly became aware of the fact that the American news 
bulletin was being relayed. Among several other items was 
one to the effect that the King of Rumania was dying. Inti- 

mation of the critical condition of the monarch referred to did 

not appear in our press until two days later, but through the 

accidental occurrence referred to, this particular Trust disposed 
of half its large holding of Rumanian loans, and by the time the 

British public was informed by its press, the loans could be 

repurchased several points lower. I refrain from deducing 

the moral that investors should not turn off their loud-speakers 
at night, but I am afraid it is a fact that the American public 
is now kept better informed by its press than our own as to 
what is happening in various parts of the world. 

* * * 


Oils shares have fallen still further. People who are prepared 
to face fluctuations might do worse than buy Lobitos at 84 
and Trinidad Leaseholds at 44. Purchasers of the former 
will be entitled to take up at £3 each, two new shares for every 
three old. Apart from its own production from the Peruvian 
property, the Lobitos has extremely valuable interests in 
Ecuador and Colombia. In respect of last year an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid and the final dividend 
due in May will probably be 40 per cent. I understand that 
certain developments in connection with Trinidad Leaseholds 
may cause that share to have a sharp rise within the next few 
months; even if this anticipation should not justify itself, 
the share is good to hold as an investment. 

* * * 


In referring last week to what I had written about Rego 
Clothiers 7} per cent. preference shares when first recommended, 
I find that I enunciated my favourite thesis that a selection 
of what the authorities would term second or third-class in- 
vestments is usually more profitable than where the money is 
placed in one or two high-class stocks as conventionally recom- 
mended. At that time (January 9th, 1926) I gave a list of 
seven such investments which, at their prevailing prices, gave 
an average yield of £8 4s. 4d. per cent., and wrote as follows : 


Individually, each of these stocks may sound speculative to 
people who feel happier with a British Railway Preference or 
Preferred Ordinary, which may be relied upon to fall steadily 
in value, but taken collectively, a sum of money spread over the 
whole lot would probably turn out more profitably than if invested 
in industrial securities of a more conventional nature to yield 
between 5 and 6 per cent. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and at some future period I shall endeavour to hark back 
to this list and note the results. 


I now have pleasure in reprinting that list, with the current 
quotations to-day, and it will be seen that, in addition to receiving 


a return of 8} per cent. on the capital meanwhile, five of the 
seven stocks have risen—some of them appreciably—with the 
result that any one who at that time had purchased £109 
nominal of each stock at a total cost of £605 would to-day 
possess investments worth, at middle price, £649. It remaing 
to be added that if the money had been placed in such typical 
conventional recommendations as London and North Eastern 
Railway 5 per cent. preferred ordinary or Southern Railway 
5 per cent. preferred ordinary, the average return would have 
been less than 6 per cent. a nd the capital loss £52. 


Price 

Jan. Pres, 

1926. Price, 
Hungarian 7} per cent. Land Mtge. Bonds .. 93 - 108 
State of San. Paulo Coffee Institute 7} per cent. Bds. 94 - 104 
Harrods (B.A.) 8 per cent. Cum. Part. Pref. . 20/8 .. 22/- 
Rego Clothiers 7} per cent. Cum. Pref. oe 18/-  .. 19/9 
Provincial a Theatres 7} al cent. B. 

ae ‘ 18/- .. 19/6 

Paraguay C entral 64 per ‘cent. Income Debt. 79 o © 
Bolivar Ry. (Venezuela) 5 per cent. Non-cum. Pref. 11/6 10/- 


a” * om 


The United States Rubber Company’s report for 1926 shows 
an increase in sales of $9,000,000 at the stupendous figure of 
$215,528,309, but the trading profit shows a falling off at 
$17,928,750 and, expressed in the excellent way that most 
American companies results are, it works out that the earnings 
were equivalent to $10.54 per common share as against $14.92 
in the previous year. The Chairman states that the fall was 
due to the drop in the price of rubber early in 1926 which forced 
drastic reductions in selling prices, especially of tyres, before 
rubber purchased at a high price had been converted into 
finished goods and sold. The company has not paid a dividend 
on its common shares since 1921, but as it has now probably 
worked off its dear rubber, it should not be long before it resumes 
distributions. Not only is the company the largest manu- 
facturer of rubber in the world, but it has a subsidiary company, 
which is the largest owner of rubber estates under one pro- 
prietorship, its plantations comprising 134,164 acres of which 
104,231 are in Sumatra and 29,932 in Malaya, with 82,574 acres 
planted and about 18,000 acres in course of development. It 
is characteristic of British individualism that, although the 
greater part of the world production of rubber is under British 
control, it is spread over some hundreds of companies, the 
largest of which, Anglo-Dutch Plantations, has an estimated 
maximum annual production of 8,000,000 Ibs., whereas the 
United States Rubber Company’s plantations produced 
22,900,000 Ibs. last year. The company’s report states that 
the plantations represent a total investment of $29,662,000 
of which $18,000,000 was provided by the mother company, 
the remaining $11,666,000 having been “ put back” into the 
undertaking from profits. A, Emit DAVIES. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £30,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 
ACCIC ENT, FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTaBLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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Book-Lovers’ Books 


COLLINS’ 
KINGS WAY 
CLASSICS 


Good books care- Present-day 
fully chosen for writers are —7 
their enduring represented. Bi- 
worth and pro- ography Essays 
duced in a and Belles-Let- 


tinguished for- tres, Fiction, 
mat. Every Poetry, Nature, 
branch of litera- —, —__.. ‘Travel—allhave 
ture is included 9f-2q5 Sa re their place in 
in the scheme. 7st. 2=” 38 this new series. 


The Classics of To-day & To-morrow 








Charming Fawn Decorative Tiele 


Cloth Binding with Page a n 
Donaker "Spine Papers byGARTH 
Panel in Green and JONES. Size of 
Gold. Gilt Top. volume is6§ X hin. 
THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES 


Include 


J. C. Squire 


LIFE AT THE MERMAID 
Published for the First Time 
Charming essays by the editor of 
The London Mercury. 


C. Lewis Hind 
FROM MY BOOKS 


Published for the First Time 
A delightful selection of essays by the famous 
editor and art-critic. 


Aylmer Maude 
RUSSIAN TALES 


Published for the First Time 
In which one of Tolstoy's best-known commentators 
deals with some less familiar writers. 


Algernon Blackwood 


ANCIENT SORCERIES 
Published for the First Time 
Brilliant short stories passing from the realities of 
life to the shadowy borderland of the supernat 


Sir W. Beach-Thomas 


AN OBSERVER’S TWELVEMONTH 
Published for the First Time 
A charming open-air book with delightful descrip- 
tions of the English countryside. 


100 VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Prospectus Post Free 


48 PALL MALL LONDON SW 





THE FIRST FLIGHT 
Across the 


Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous illustrations and charts. 


21s. net. 
“A tale full of the perils of this new kind eof voyaging ta 
spaces’ . . . thrilling story of the voyage . vivid . . 


beautifully illustrated.”—Westminster Gazette. “The tremendous 
event of crossing the North Pole from Spitsbergen to Alaska by 
airship .. story of Amundsen’s great fight.”—D 
Chronicle. “ The account of the voyage and what it revealed 
given for the first time.”—Daily Sketch. “A full-blown volume 
++ + Stirs @ great memory in the mind of the reader.”— 
sqvorbees Post. “ Airship adventure in Arctic wastes.”—Newcastle 
ronicie, 





Vanished Cities 
Northern Africa 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE and 
MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER 


In one large handsome volume, with 8 colour and 32 black-and- 
white illustrations, 24s. net. 


“North Africa has a fast-growing attraction for holiday traveliera, 
and no better guide-book to its innumerable centres of interest has 
been written. Major Fletcher's illustrations, bold in design and 
strong in_colour, are worthy of the admirable text they illustrate 
-_« » Most interesting.”—Sun. Times. “A very thorough ex- 
ploration, largely in unbeaten tracks, and the chat about 
present-day conditions is agreeably stiffened 


with historical notes. . . . A _ pleasant, 
gossipy book.”—Star. “ This lively volume.” 
—D. News. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 



























RELIEVES 


If you don’t want a cold— 


SE “Vapex” regularly for its remarkable protective 
power. Just a drop on the handkerchief each morning 
and an occasional inhalation from it during the day 
suffices. “Vapex” and the germs of cold and "flu cannot 


exist together. 
All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 
Sele Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lanes. 

















P. S. KING & SON LTD. 


THE LAW OF THE PRESS. 
By THOMAS DAWSON, Barrister-ai-Law. 10s. 6d. 
This book is a complete handbook of the Law in its 
relation to the Press, and is the only book on the 
subject published in recent years. It should prove of 
great value tc all concerned in the production and dis- 
semination of printed matter, whether in the form of 
books, newspapers, periodicals or otherwise. 


THE HERRING AND THE HERRING 


FISHERIES. In the Press. 
By JAMES TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc, Ph.D. 
With coloured frontispiece and thirteen plates. 12s. 

This book will be found indispensable as a work of 
reference by all branches of the fish trade, and of very 
considerable interest to naturalists and the public 
generally. 


CREDIT AND CURRENCY, NATIONAL 


AND INTERNATIONAL. In the Press. 
By The REV. WALTER GOODLIFFE, M.A., 
sometime a Mawson Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 8s. 6d 

The object of this book is to diagnose the monetary 

ills from which the world is suffering and to suggest a 
remedy that will be at once sound, practicable and 
universal. The language has been kept simple and free 
from technical terms, that readers without previous 
knowledge of the subject may be able to follow the line 
of reasoning. 


PARLIAMENT AND WAR: The relation 
of the British Parliament to the administra- 
tion of Foreign Policy in connection with the 
initiation of war. 


By FRANCIS ROSEBRO FLOURNOY, Ph.D. 15s. 
In the Press. 








14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


FRANCE, SPAIN AND THE RIF 
By WALTER B. HARRIS, FSA. F.R.GS. With 
Il ions and Maps. 2ls. net. 
“Mr. Harris has written about as good a book as could have been 


written on the troubles in Morocco during recent years. He writes 
out of a vast knowledge of Morocco, and with a vivid narrative gift. 


—Daily News. 
A GARDEN IN WALES 


By A. T. JOHNSON. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


“ One of the best-written and most delightful garden books we have 
read for a long time. It is full of ood things. A really charming 
volume, which we recommend to all garden lovers.”—The Field. 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE GREEKS 


By DR. J. L. MYRES, F.S.A., Wykeham Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 14s. net. 


VIRGIL’S SECRET, AND OTHER PLAYS 
a HUGH MACNAGHTEN, Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
- net. 





These piss bring to life in a wonderful way some of the great 
figures of the Augustan age of Rome. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY, 
1914-1925 


By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; Author of “A History of European Diplomacy, 
1814-1914." 16s. net. [Nearly Ready 


NEW FICTION. 
THE CLUE. By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD. 7s. 6d. net. 


A charming picturesque novel, staged in France just after the 
Revolution. 


THE SLIP-COACH. By C, E. BAINES. 7s. 6d. net 


A thrilling romance of crime told in the inimitable style of the 
author of “ The Down Train” and “‘ The Blue Poppy.” 


A SILENT HANDICAP. By ANN DENMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


A sympathetic and unusual story of the deaf and dumb. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W.1. 

















AN 
EXPERIMENT 
WITH TIME 


By J. W. DUNNE 


Paice 8/6 wer. (By post, price 9/-.) 


This volume claims to prove scientifically the im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence of Deity, dream 
prevision and prophecy. 





R. B. says in The New Statesman:— 


“, . « « cannot fail to arouse great interest all over 
the world, if half of what he claims can be substantiated. 
But the genuine phenomena—assuming that they 

are genuine, and that will very easily be tested—remain, 
and if they are confirmed, should certainly confer a degree 
of immortality upon the name of the author of this book.” 


C. E. M. JOAD says in The Referee:— 


“, . +» »« remarkable book” . . . “this extra- 
ordinarily interesting book.” 





4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
































ON THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN 


Characteristics and Intimations. 


With his principal Latin Poems carefully trans- 
lated into English Verse. 


By Epmunp BLunven. 5s. net. 


The very numerous readers of Vaughan’s Poems— 
ranked among the purest and brightest English mystical 
verse—will welcome this affectionate tribute to him by a 
modern poet. 


MASQUES AND PHASES 


By Ivor Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 
With an introduction by James Agate. 


“* Masques and Phases’ contains a variety of essays 
ranging in subject from the Highland games to the 
Expressionistic Drama in Modern Prague, from Pierrots 
to Mr. Shaw and Sir James Barrie. Mr. Brown has 
wisdom, and he is not afraid of showing it; nor is he 
afraid of fine writing or displaying, without any, show of 
self-consciousness, his many enthusiasms.” 

—The Daily News. 


THE MEANING OF 
DEMOCRACY 


By Ivor Brown. 6s. net. 
Third and Revised Edition. 

“Mr. Brown has brought his book up to date by refer- 
ence to the General Strike and the conflict between 
Parliamentary Government and Dictatorship. It is a 
little book which should be read by everyone interested 
in the workings of the political machine.” 

—The Daily News. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C. 1. 














Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company 
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Jew Siiss 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT writes: ‘ Not 
only a splendid story, but a complete 
picture of a complex social organism 
from top to bottom. It entertains, it 
enthrals, and simultaneously _ it 
teaches.’ 


Jew Siiss 


MR. E. F. BENSON writés: ‘ It is a long 
time since there has appeared in the 
English language a book of such 
stark unquestionable power. The 
translation by Willa and Edwin Muir 
is a remarkable feat.’ 


Jew Siiss 


MR. NOEL COWARD writes : ‘ Absolutely 
brilliant, filled with colour and excel- 
lent writing, and in addition tremend- 
ously exciting.’ 


Jew Siiss 


MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN writes: ‘ It 
is not to be wondered at that this book 
has made a tremendous stir in intel- 
lectual circles in many countries, and 
is acclaimed as being one of the most 
remarkable historical novels of recent 
times. It is, indeed, an amazing 
work,’ 


Jew Siiss 


MR. RAFAEL SABATINI writes: ‘It is a 
story conceived and written on a level 
rarely reached.’ 


MARTIN SECKER 






































RNLI 


FOR 103 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and 
War alike, and 


OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 
COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


were never more needed than to-day. 


Will you help the men who continually illustrate these qualities, 
and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State. 
Will you do what every Briton sheuld and become a 5/- Subscriber 7 
THE FARL OF pensower. Ge 
za EORGE F. came, MA. 
ROYAL mapeouns. LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Beat House, 22 Charing Crees Road, W.C. 2. 
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MEDICAL VIEWS ON 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., LL.D. 

With an ag ora by SIR THOMAS HORDER, Bart., 

M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P. 

Large crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 

CONTENTS.—The Psychological Aspect of Contracepti 
H. Cricutron-MiLLEr, MA, M.D. Medical and Its Contro! 
Leonarp Hitt, M.B., RS. The Medic Aspect of Conception 
Control, by Dame hoe Scuartiez, C.B.E., M.D., Birth 
Control, by Artuur E, Grres, M.D., B.Sc. E.R.CS The Doctor 
In Relation to Birth Control for the individani and for the 
Community, by R. C. Burst, M.A., M.D. The State and Birth Control 
by Dr. Leriria FAIRFIELD, C.B.E, M.D., D.P. Some rene 
Health Aspects of Birth Control, by Sir Artuur Newsuoime, K.C.B 
M.D., F.R.C.P. The a"5 of a Medical Officer of Health, by 
Sir Joun Ropertson, C.M. 


“It is of very great iioatenae ‘that this book should be read by all 
who are concerned with the question of birth control . . . t has 
the unusual merit — the reader hardly ever receives an impression of 
special pleading. . As the issues now stand it renders the book 
immensely valuable.”’"— The Guardian, 


CHINA AND THE 
NATIONS 


By WONG CHING-WAI, Chairman of the Governing 
Committee of the People’s Government of China. 
Rendered into English with an Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes by I-SEN TENG and JOHN 
NIND-SMITH. Demy 8vo, with a Map. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
“This book is important . the historical part is very well 
done. The whole story of China's treaty relations with Western powers 
is summarised with remarkable cogency and illumined with many vivid 
turns of phrase.”—Times. 


Coming Shortly. 


THE CREATOR SPIRIT 


By CHARLES E, RAVEN, D.D. (Canon of Liverpool 
and Chaplain to the King). A Survey of Christian 
Doctrine in the light of Biology, Psychology, and 
Mysticism. Being the Hulsean Lectures 1926-7, and the 
William Belden Noble Lectures (Harvard, 1926). With an 
Appendix on Bio-chemistry and Mental Phenomena by 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM, M.A., Ph.D. (Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge). Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


For Lent. 


OUR SALVATION 


By Rev. CHARLES E. RAV _ (Canon of Liverpool and 

Chaplain to the King). Crown 8vo, Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

“A splendid book that should like to recommend to the notice of 
everyone.”—“* Mica” in The Guardian. 


THE GOLDSMITHS OF 


ITALY 
Some Accounts of their Guilds, Statutes and Work. 


Compiled from the published papers, notes and material 
collected by the late SIDNEY J. A. CHURCHILL, M.V.O. 
(British Consul General, Palermo and Naples), by CYRIL 
G. E. BUNT. Crown ‘Ato, with one coloured plate and 
20 in collotype, reproducing choice specimens of their 
work. Edition limited to 325 copies. Price £4 4s. net. 


THE YANKEE WHALER 


By CLIFFORD ASHLEY. With an Introduction by 
ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, and a preface to the 
pictures by ZEPH. W. PEASE. Illustrated with 128 full- 
page plates, of which 17 are in colour, and numerous line 


drawings. Demy 4to. Bound in cloth. £4 4s. net. 
This profusely and Reautifully illustrated book forms a most valuable 
record of a vanished industry. Prospectus on application. 


THE YACHT ALICE 


Building and Planning by HENRY HOWARD. Cruise 
from New York to Miami by ALICE STURTEVANT 
HOWARD. A West Indies cruise by KATHARINE 
HOWARD. Illustrated with 48 plates reproducing draw- 
ings and photographs showing details of the construction 
of the vessel and scenes of her cruises. 

Large 8vo. Cloth. 21s. net 
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Democracy 
under Revision 


H. G. WELLS 


This is the lecture, recently delivered 
by Mr. Wells at the Sorbonne, on the 
future of Democracy. 


Manchester Guardian: well worth 
publication in this convenient and permanent 
form, constituting as it does an important 
contribution to the theory of politics, marked 
by all Mr. Wells’s imaginative power and 
width of survey.” 


é 





The Anatomy 
of African Misery 


LORD OLIV IER 


Daily News: “Lord Olivier has written a 
new book which, like his last one, White 
Capital and Coloured Labour, looks like 
becoming a classic on its subject.” 








52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


























Ready April 12th. 




















Where Freedom Falters 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE POMP GF POWER. 



















A searching exposition of political 
questions of present-day impor- 
tance with special emphasis on the 
relations of the United States to 
Europe and to Great Britain in 
particular. The Debt Question, 
Europe and the League, Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook, 
and the Foreign Policy of the 


United States are discussed 
with the utmost frankness. 
Of all Booksellers 16s. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


7 BEAK STREET - - LONDON, W. 1. 
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Hope 


for the 


Armenian Remnant 


— 


JOINT APPEAL for SETTLEMENT IN SYRIA. 























nation has preserved for all time and for all men 
some gift which has been for the permanent enrich- 
ment of the world. Time and again the Armenian people 
has faced massacres and inhuman cruelty with fortitude 
and patience—and but a remnant now survives. If this 
people has no other gift for the world the spirit of its 
endurance and heroism is a challenge to our security and 
comfort, and a plea for our goodwill and support. 
T the invitation of the League of Nations its High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, in co-operation with the International 
Labour Office, has devised a 


SCHEME for ESTABLISHING 20,000 REFUGEES 


as a self-supporting peasantry on the fertile lands of the coastal 
region of Tyre and Sidon. This scheme has the entire goodwill 
and active co-operation of the French mandatory power. The 
inhabitants are well disposed towards the Armenians, and the 
situation assures a market for the settlers’ produce. 


THIS SCHEME WILL EVENTUALLY SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM OF THE 86,000 ARMENIANS IN SYRIA. 


Ten thousand are to be moved at once and ten thousand in the near 
future. Ample areas of land are available and further large 
numbers can later be absorbed. 


The scheme is controlled by a Committee created by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, under the presidency of Dr. Nansen, with 
M. Albert Thomas as Chairman, and with a membership of French, 
British, Italian, Swiss .and Armenian representatives. It is 
estimated that the cost will be not less than £120,000, towards 
which £58,000 is in hand or in sight. 


TOWARDS THE BRITISH SHARE 
£60,000 
IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


£4 to £5 per head will provide for the settlement of a family of 
tenant farmers—£6 to £8 per head for colonists, 

Please use the attached Coupon and send your gifts to either of 
the co-operating societies :— 

ARMENIAN (Lord Mayor’s) FUND, 96 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
FRIENDS OF ARMENIA, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, 26 Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Armenia Committee), Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W. 1. 


N “ve! once nor twice in history the remnant of a 





Enclosed herewith please find ...........000+0+ fort S. d. 

towards the Armenian Settlement Scheme. 
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First Edition of A, E. HOUSEMAN'’S “SHROPSHIRE 
LAD” for Sale. Good Condition. WHAT OFFERS? 
Write Box 266, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W’.C.2 

















EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 

insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 

added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 

series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 

Advertisement Manager, THe NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queer 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One Year - i oo - Ws. Od. 
Six Months - = = = 18s. Od 
Three Months - - - 7s. 6d. 
(Pest free to any address in the world.) 
Tre New Statesman, 10 Great a Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C 
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FISHING WEATHER 


4 
But what does it matter if you are protected 
by a good raincoat? Any raincoat, even 
an old one, will be really weatherproof 
) 


and quite smart in appearance, if it 
is properly cared for. It is a very 
simple and inexpensive matter 
to be sure of your raincoat 
looking well and keeping 
out the wet. All it needs 
is cleaning and re- 
proofing * in the 
‘* Achille Serre 
Way.” 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.9 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 2 
Q7 

















NORVIC 818 
cs Ps Smart Oxford 
por in Finest Patent 
ad it Skin. . 
a 30/- 


Shoes and the Man. 


OMFORT and quality, or good fit and 
sound materials, and that’s all there is 

to it where shoes and the man are concerned. 
Not quite all, though. There's style. The 
man of taste, though he does not think of 
style in the terms of fancy insertions or con- 
trasting materials, is as particular with regard 
to the cut and shape of his shoes as he is 
over those same points in his clothes. It is 
in these masculine qualities that Norvic and 
Mascot Shoes excel, while their price is sur- 
prisingly moderate for shoes of such quality. 
Try them—once—and convince yourself. 


From 21/9 
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There is an agent in your town: write for his address. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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5 PLAYER'S No.3 * 
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x3 What a difference the extra —e_ 
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N%3 N° 
N°S 10 for 8d. 20 fr 1/4 Mis 
4 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS No, 
NS Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- oat 
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SCHOOLS 


ee 


ART GALLERIES 





Prosneson WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (Florence), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), cometine Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University 

of Rome, now an exile in Switzerland, proposes to open in September at 
Begnins (Vaud), in a beautiful situation between Lausanne and Geneva, an inter- 
national secondary school, sia, tote with a liberal education, the study of the 


principal modern languages specially cared for. ‘The special aim of the school 
will be to develop the mutual understanding between the youth of different nations. 
Pupils who have accom: their elementary studies, will be accepted. Fees £120. 


Parents are invited to communicate before July sth, addressing to ‘* Chateau 


Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud), Switzerland. 


PRus!, assisted by Oxford Honours Graduate and Captain, 
late R.A. Woolwich, conducts Coaching Establishment (two houses) Essex 

Coast. Tuition in Latin, French, mathematics, German, Italian, etc. Bathing, 
boating, riding, tennis, motoring gg Short or long term pupils considered. 
Healthy country situation. —Apply Rev, WickHam, Goldhanger, Essex. 


Crest HURST SCHOOL. near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free free development as individuals and 
peepee, study. Special attention 
to health and 
qualified staff. 


development. the Universities. Well 
Principal : Tutopora E. upils prepared 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress : Miss ESTHERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 














T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 

tional) Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tabies, self- 

overnment, usual school examinations, By ape for the Universities. 

Boa Houses ‘provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 

speqeumnes and Junior House for children 5—10 years.— Particulars apply to Principal, 
. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B., (Camb.). 


T MAUR COLLEGE, CHEPSTOW, 
“ Charming Chepstow,” “ The Gate of the Wye.”’) 
High-class Boarding School for Girls 12 to 19 years on modern lines. Prepar- 
— for the Universities. Fees, 150 guineas per annum.—Principal: Mrs. GLYN 
ICHOLAS. 





MON. 





RIAR ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 
September as a co educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply to: 

Principals, Dr. MABEL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GERTRUDE WALMSLEY. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ CARIGBROOKE,” WEHSTBURY PARK, gy t tog BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Stzvens, L1..A 


[°s READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
Co-educational, and Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by io Society of Friends in 1798. 


[ MIBRRATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen 
Bitasioat will be glad to hear from British students interested in y of 
modern languages. Low fees. 

















HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 

“New Baye and in Education” a; - Individual time tables. Preparation for 
poe gy hg examinations - - is shown. — attention to Music, 
Crafts, Dulcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-M Drama, 

pW, Cookery, , oo Apply to Principals, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. R. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel: Latchmere 4258. 


MALITMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

4evelop the character, intellect and heal y growth of the child for the of the 

community; to self to increase resource and initiative by 
work. The girls will be “prepared , 4 the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
and for advanced work in Music or Art. a, inclusive of Burhythmies, 

Blocu' srecae, Soc, 200 guineas a year "s Cross is 300 ft. above 

= #ea-level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

1§ acres. 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
V\/SmOrERs HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
$.B. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire taken if desired esired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
= one is largely on o See system combined with the most recent 
= 


of modern education. from the Principal, Miss Mitprep 
eo SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbury-on-Tr 

poy ae 1859). Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baxer, B.A. Healthy situation, 

Tagg sea-level ; large grounds; individual time- tables ; preparation for 

abe Universities, School journeys abroad during holidays. Entrance Scholarships. 


A ALFRED Scmoct, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
Pp, Practical Idealism, Health. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
coudensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Ty pists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and tly t b 
A experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham i yn Res 





m, Bristol. 








Heath 
aS. “Josarn , a. M.A. CG 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., 
Typists sent out.——Miss Rosexrs, 9 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Sypeusiting, ageing and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 


Meh pt 


Typee Temporary and permanent 
tay’s I 


mn Road, Chancery 381. 








Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





LD MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD  SHIP§. 
A fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heat & Son, 196 Tottenbam Court Road. Exhibits are for sale. Admission Free, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
posts for September, 1927. The posts are open to men and women 
equally. 

Assistant in the Department of Modern History—full time, 

Demonstrator in the Department of Chemistry—full time. 

Demonstrator in the Department of Physics—full time. 

Assistant in the Department of Latin—part time. 

Salary {250, rising to {£300 for full time posts. 

Last date for receiving applications, Saturday, May 7th. For 

further information apply the SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 

The Council of Bedford College are instituting an additional Lecture. 
ship in Geography and invite application ior the post. The post 
is open to men and women equally. 

Candidates must have an Honours degree or its equivalent in 
Geography. Initial salary {£350 per annum. 

Last date for receiving applications : Saturday, May r4th. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND COURSES 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF HISTORY AT YORK 




















AUGUST 3RD.—I6TH, 1927. 


Under the direction of 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A., D.Ljitt., F.S.A. 


Application for admission to the School should be made before 
May ist. 
5 may be obtained from THz REGISTRAR, The University, 
Leeds. 
xOSBY HALL, CHELSEA.—The hall of residence will be open 
from mid-May, 1927. All members of The British Federation 
and of any of the other associations belonging to The Inter- 
national Federation of University Women are eligible for residence 
provided that they are carrying on research or other post-graduate 
work, During this summer members and friends travelling will be 
accommodated, as far as space permits. 
Fees are from three guineas a week according to room. Special 
terms for short visits and week-ends. Applications should be made 
to—THE WARDEN, Crosby Hall, Chelsea, 5S.W. 3. 


TRAINING CENTRES 
LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
Sonne Road, Bedford. a: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b of Gy: tics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and seciodes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Daucing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE. 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, §.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Princij , Miss E. E. Lawrenee.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, "Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Head-mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 

Telephone : Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss Ciceny C. Wricut, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, -E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. C Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Six months’ course Twenty-five 
guineas. Individual Tuition, Shorthand, Typewriting, General Office Routine. 
—MIss MAy SMITH, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


HE GYMNOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.—April Meeting’: Lecture 
and Discussion on “ Nudity and Health.” Visitors invited.—For further 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, BM/BHWC., London, W.C. 1. 

N R. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Prospectus 
4 of his Private Lessons on Elocution 

‘SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT.” 
Voice Production Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil.) 


LITERARY 


UTHORS desiring prompt publication of their work (all T kinds) 
should forward same:—Messrs. STOCKWELL LTD., 29 Iudgate Hill, London. . 
1898; advice free.—Two booklets of unsolicited commendations, ou application. 
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b 
SHERARD VINES 
5s. net 


With Prefatory Verses from EpMuND BLUNDEN 
and Yone Nocucui 





“ His despair is significant because it is so intellectually 
positive. . His verse is remarkable for the pie 
violence with which it expresses the disenchantment 
one to whom the world has become divested of value. » 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


Of all Booksellers 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C. I 








“STANDARD” SONGS. 
“MATE O’ MINE.” 


“We set out together, Mate o° Mine, 
When Youth was in its prime, 
Life—the path that lay before us, 

Life—the hill we had to climb.” 


This well-known baritone song is a general favourite every- 
where. The words are by Leslie Cooke and the music by 
Percy Elliott, and it is only too true that none of us realise 
the path that lies before us when we set out in life, but 
certainly a good mate will lighten the road. 

The truest mate that a man can have to help him face life's 
hill is a good Policy of Assurance, and there is no better 
Policy to be effected when “ youth is in its prime ” than 




















THEATRES 





COURT, Sloane Sq., S.W. (SLOANB 5137). 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEES THURS. & SAT. at 2.30. 


BERT’S GIRL 


A Comedy by ELIZABETH BAKER. 











KINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 4032, 


EVENINGS at 8.30. MATS. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
MOZART'S OPERA (In English), 
COSI FAN TUTTE 


(The School for Lovers.) 


THE BUSINESS (MAN'S POLICY 


° 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


A Policy of great adaptability at a very low rate of 
premium. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet ““ AD7”™ to 


The STAN DARD |IF 


ASSURANCE COMPAN 


LONDON 
HO CANNON STREET ec. 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw. 
HEADOFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 














Regent 3988 


PLAYROOM SIX. 
On APRIL 12th for three weeks. 
ST. SIMEON STYLITES. By F. SLADEN-SMITH. 
THE PHRENOLOGIST : An old Russian Operetta. 
By K. PRUTKOV. Translated by Z. VENGEROVA. 
Subscription only. Apply Secretary, 6 New Compton Street, W.C. 2. 








TO LET AND WANTED 


retty well-furnished villa in the Tirol, 
by electric ec | from Innsbruck. Lovely mountain scenery. Three 
guineas weekly.— Miss ELEANOR HOBHOUSE, Telfes im Stubai, Tirol, Austria. 
O LET.—AS FLAT in Woman-writer’s quiet Maisonette, Two 


Spacious Rooms, garden outlook, kitchen, gas-cooker, use bath, Simply 
: entrance. Hampstead Heath, ar. Conv. bus, trams, tube.— 





O LET.—A an hour 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 


8q' W.c.1. First-class a Hotel. 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, and attendance 
from 8. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


furn. ; 
Box 273, Naw Gearmesast, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


CILLY ISLES.—One Well Furnished Bedroom and One Sitting- 
room, with attendance.—Mrs. Eva Jenxins, Atlanta Farm, Bryher, Scillies. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-iets. Sop Sen ent ton A vate rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. T eatern 4948. 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Quantock 
House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green, N.W.11. Bed-sitting rooms; constant 
hot water; gas fires ; cuisine ; es wands garden. Oxford Street, 

35 minutes. Apply Miss Coomas. Speedwell 
. | ‘WO UNFURNISHED ROOMS = Let, together or singly ; 
gas fires, ¢.l., use bath and "phone.—Broox Green, W. 6, ae 272, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W. 
WEEE. -END COTTAGE to let unfurnished. ey Five rooms 
and scullery, garden. Rent {50 a gg 7 ow +274, Tue New STATESMAN, 
to Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 




















BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
|S bie quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Bis. 


asa GUEST. Vacancy in aaemae of Woman graduate. 
cat ul NW empeteed. Moderate terms. Write Mrs. Wisuer, 2: Parlia- 
on 





ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. Vagsteston 2 3 2} guineas till May 31st. Jume to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 
ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevingtos Gardens, 
Best a A a large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. BRS (cookery 








Wess, near Lucerne Park Hotel. One class. Spring and 


Summer, Running Water. Tennis. From ro 6h. 





T)ARTMOOR. —Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting — ag Indoor sanitation. 
Terms very moderate.—Castie Inn, Lydford, Devon 








Cons FOR SALE.—Dictionary, National we thin paper. 
66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsiey’s The Sa jo aly 12 128. Frohawk's 
Butterflies, 2 vois., col. ae, 353. W/E: 63 ty drawings by Alastair. 
Balzac’s ‘Novels, 53 vols., {10 10s Cemorous Fiametta, 17s. 6d. 
lly cone Nights, 16 vols., £15. P  --y ‘of Saint Simon, 3 vols,, 148. 
Barchester Novels, Trollope, 8 vois., 258. Story of the Na illus., new set, 67 vols., 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, yy me crazy for rustic and wall coping, rockery.— 
Guo, Vinr & Bros. “Quast? Owners, idle, Bradiord, Yorks. 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF mESUTR, from 2 gns.— 
Write Oszonwns, 27 Hastcastle Street, London, W 











Direct from 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. 
shades desired.— 


the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, sts 
James Street, TWEED DEPOT, 104 y, 

REAL SAVING !—Have 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re- 








oa Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 


--=g yf like new by our expert staff 


Turnin, Specialists since 1897. Waite — price list or send 
garments for free estimate, LONDON TURNING = om. ), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. mee We collect. "Phone Clissold 4 





THEENIC. Scotch Woven Unakriakable UNDERWEAR in 
Ly, MR, and Wool, and Silk. Also Knitwear. By POST DIRECT from 





3,000 books wanted. List free. Wan Boswell’s 


for premp 
pe Merchants, 21 Joha Bright Street, 


® vols., 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book 








(cost 25) 100 vols, in 25, £10 10s. Surtees’ ing Novels, illus., 6 vols., MAKERS. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 2, ATHERNIC MILLS, 
=k Bese, 0 ve. 308. Rice Fentes Women end Thai’ Ways, Hawick, Scotland. 
(at. a, (Cnt 8). A a N" 3 STATESMAN SUPPLEMENT.—Professional Associations 


a II) April 28th, 1917. Wanted, one copy of the above supplement.— 
rite Publisher, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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ll Unwin, Ltd 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Second Impression Now Ready. 
6 e 
Bolshevist Russia 
By ANTON KARLGREN. Translated by ANNA BaRWELL. 12s. 6d. 
“The most thoughtful, critical and penetrating analysis of the results of the Russian Revolution that has yet appeared 
in English. . . . We are very grateful for this valuable book, which everyone should read and ponder over.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
The Comedy of Poland The Struggle for the Rhine 
By HERMAN STEGEMANN. 12s. 6d. 
By Count OLIVER D’ETCHEGOYEN. 7s. 6d. Translated by 4 -Chdtvakide Hrs. 


Translated .by Nora 


of the French Military Mission. 


By OTTO HAMMANN. 


By OLIVE D. RUDKIN. 


not come up for consideration, 


D.Litt. 


“His story was well worth research. 


BIcKLeEy. 


The author give his impressions gathered when a member 


The World Policy of 
Germany, 1890-1912 


12s. 6d. 


Translated by Maup A. Hutrman, Ph.D. 
The book contains new and illuminating material on 





Germany’s relations with England and the other Powers. 


Thomas Spence and his Connections 


A Doctor’s Views on Life 


By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 16s. 
Edited by Epen and Crepar Pau. 


The main topics discussed are Birth Control, War and 
Revolution, Sexology; but there are a few matters of 
current concern during the period in question which do 


The Oldest Biography 
of Spinoza 
Translated and Annotated by Professor A. WOLF, M.A., 


6s 


“A notable addition to Spinoza literature. . . . A 
work of delight and charm.”—Saturday Review. 


BAEDEKER’S 


The Tyrol and 


Including. the Bavarian Alps, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, and Western Carinthia. 
With 65 Maps, 19 Plans, and 11 Panoramas. * 





“That the problem, if capable of solution at all, is 
rather farther from its ultimate solution than it has ever 
been before, is a proposition he develops with appalling 
clarity.".—Sunday Times. 


The Peasant War in 


Germany 


By FRIEDRICH ENGELS. 4s. 6d. 
Introduction by D. R1azanov. 


_ The lessons drawn from this work throw a revealing 
light upon present-day restlessness among the farming 
and peasant classes in various parts of the world. 


7s. 6d. 


“Miss Rudkin has produced an interesting book on a forgotten thinker and labour pioneer.”—Star. 
A valuable contribution to the history of the nineteenth century.” 


—Church Times. 


The Evolution of the 
English Farm 


By M. E. SEEBOHM. .\filustrated. 16s. 

The history of how the component parts of the farm of 
to-day were acquired, modified, and developed during many 
centuries, presents an interesting picture of English country 


life. 
The Art and Craft of 
Humorous Writing 


By D. NEVILL HOWARD. Limp 2s. Cloth 3s. 


The first book of practical advice to the amateur 
humorist. Its object is to show the budding humorist how 
to put his wares into marketable form, and the subjects 
dealt with include short stories, sketches, articles, various 
profitable side-lines and suitable markets. 


GUIDE TO 


The Dolomites 


15s. 


New Edition Ready 22nd April. 








RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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